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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., Ghicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents ayear, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 5 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘ dec0s’*on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1908. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





Advertising Rate, per Agate Line, 156. 
14 limes make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
ee ao 12 ‘“ (lLyr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members 
2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager one «i = 
. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


ge If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





“Songs of Beedom” 


This is a pamphlet, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining 10 songs (words and music) 
written specially for bee-keepers, by 
Hon. Eugene Secor, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
and others. They are arranged for either 
organ or piano. The list includes the 
following : “Bee- Keepers’ Reunion 
Song;” “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” 
“The Hum of the Bees in the Apple- 
Bloom ;” “The Humming of the Bees;” 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” “Dot 
Happy Bee-Man;” “Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Song;” “The Busy, Buzzing 
Bees:” “Spring-Time Joys;” and “Con- 
vention Song.” The pamphlet is mailed 
for 25 cents, or sent with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for only 
go cents. Send all orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





e Will 
Western Bee-Keepers snow vou 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver, Colo 


Convention Photo 




















[he Detroit convention of the National Bee- RK. I, Taylor, W. IL. Coggshall, O. IL. Her- 
Keepers’ Association, in October, was equaled shiser, Prof. EK. F. Phillips, E M. Hunt, W. D. 
in numbers only twice—at the World’s Fair Soper, A. G. Woodman, H. C. Ahlers, J. L. 
and at Los Angeles conventions. There Byers, J. E. Hand, F. J. Miller, E. E. Cove- 
were probably over 250 in attendance; at least, you, E. B. Tyrrell, and Chalon Fowls; but 
a grou containing 238 members was _ photo- there is little use in mentioning names, as 
graphed, is never possible to choose a there is no stopping place. 
time when every member is present. I em- Another thing: Many of these men were 
ployed local photographer who is an expert accompanied by their wives, and some of their 
it akit groups of this kind. He makes a children, all of which appear in the group. 
specialty this class of work, and has all of But I have not mentioned the crowning 
the necessary paraphernalia, including an 18x22 feature. There is not much satisfaction in 
camera set of seats like those used in a looking over a group of this kind if you can 
circus tent [hese seats are loaded upon a recognize, perhaps, only half a dozen faces, 
dray, hau to the spot, and set up, thus al- but I spent one whole day in securing the 

wing of the posing of the members in tiers, names and addresses of those in the group 
me b e other I selected the location giving each person a number. In other words, 
at dt n f i ie day when the light would the members are numbered from 1 to 238, the 
" r st, and the result is a magnificent numbers being placed upon the shoulder, o1 
ph graph of a convention group such as has some part of the person, then the list of mem 
ne een equa ybably will never bers, together with their postoffice addresses, 
be ache was a combination are printed and placed below the group, and 

I } ces gathering together the corresponding, or proper, number placed 
f the | bee ; then the seats upon in front of each nam lor instance, if you 
w hi t Ip em in a mass sg that the wonder who is 83, look in the list, and it is 
cam 1 be set up close to them; then H. G. Sibbald, Claude, Ontario. In this way 
t r f large size and a man who knew every member can be identified—you can see 

Ww it; and, last, but not least, the exactly what kind of a looking man is some 

ng conditions. The artist who took one whose writings you may have followed 
r Id 1 that he had taken probably for years ; j 
i this kind, but never one that The picture is printed upon a semi-matt, 

S pertect than this one, in every re carbon pape that gives beautifully soft tones 
st person moved—evtry face is as in black and white, d mounted upon the 
I 1 clear as though taken in a very heaviest, ash-gray mount, - 20x24 inches 
rt large size of the camera in size, packed betweet sheets of cellular 
faces to be mad f good size board, and sent by prepaid safe ar- 
| photographer $25.00 to make the rival, in perfect conditi suaranteed, for only 
neg nsider it money well spent, as $1.50; or for $2.00 vi send you the pic 
I up-picture of tl leading bee- ture, and also the Bee-Keepers’ Review fo: 
kee s this « t that never Been 1908 and 1909. Sample copies of Review, and 
PI exer I am proud circular giving some of the principal topics 

z. it, s ive it f d hung in discussed this year, will be sent free upon ap 
my of f e of 1 wm re, in on. 
the \ al f my work, I can ymet imes | more point: After examning the photo, 
glance a e faces of those friends wit th wi 1om | u don’t care for it, feel perfectly free to 
I ive Pp sed 5 delightful hours. Just | return it, at my expense, and the money will 
think of having, all upon one sl ws nice, clear | be refunded Get this photo, frame it, hang 
pictures such met s N. E. France, George it in your home, and I am sure there is no 
W Yor] \. I. Root, I R R it, Huber | picture that you will look at oftener or with 
Root, I \spinwall, Fred W. Muth, R. F. | more satist action. As a bee-keeper and a 
HT | l Bingham, Wm. McEve | photographer, | am proud of it 


fe @ iiskDienne. Flint, Mich. 











‘* If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


‘Bee- -Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana. 


Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
/ Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 

is used in the bee- yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 
quantity desired. - 


WALTER §. POUDER, 513-515 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


= 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 

Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





31-1f 


GUS DITTMER CoO., Augusta, Wis, 
scicadeesiaael LTTE NERS kc 
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BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog ana get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10A34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


H one y-Bottling 
——Business located 
in finest North 
ern honey-producing territory. Splendid 
connections with the big wholesale trade 
throughout the country. Reason for selling, 
pressure of other business. Fine opportu 
nity for the right party. Address, 


Box 100, Care American Bee Journal, 
118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


DID YOU 


Ever stop to think what a good investment 
a few good queens would be? I send out no 
inferior queens. All my queens are selected, 
as I kill all that are no good. If you want 
one or 100, write me. llAtf 


S. F. TREGO, Swedona, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








We are in the market for Extracted 
Honey in any quantity. Write us 
what you have to offerand mail sample 

Michigan White Clover Honey Co., 
31-33 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. lJlAttf 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 

ANTED— BEES ON SHARES 
By expert apiarist. Western States 
preferred. Give particulars and 
references in first letter. 11LA2t 


C. A. WURTH, 640 Leverette St., Fayetteville, Ark. 


Mentiun” Hee Journal when writing. 








Booking Queen-Orders for 1909 








$4.00 for 6 queens; $2.10 for 3: or 75c for 


‘Soret [allah Quééh-Bee 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is whata few of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YorK & CoO.:—The two queens received of you some time 
ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are showing up fine. 
I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are nearly yellow now 
and are doing good work. A. W. SWAN. 

Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905, 

Sh 

GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9 Langstroth frames fully occupied to date,” 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 
tiow lasts this week. CHAS. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 





efoefooge 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
One, and has given me some of my best colonies, N. P. OGLESBY. 
Ww ashington C 0., Va., July 22, 1905. 
he 


GEORGE W.YorkK & Co.:—The queen I received of youafew days ag 
came through U.K., and | want to say that sheisa beauty. I immediately 
introduced her intoacolony which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. 1 am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. My father, who is an old 
bee-keeper, pronounced her very fine. You will hear from me again when I 
am in need of something in the bee-line. BE. E. MCCOLM. 

Marion Co., LiL., July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘first come first served.’’ The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 





(without Journal) would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for introducing are sent 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns, 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago. Ill, 





~ T ak) 
BIG DISCOUNT 
On all Bee-Supplies until May 1. Send for 1909 
prices. I can save you big money. 1Atf 
W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 





CLOVER-BASSWOOD HONEY 
in new 60-lb. cans, 2 in case—l0c per lb.; 6 or more 
cases at 8c per lb. W mite for particulars. 
B. F. Schmidt, Rt. 1, N. Buena Vista, lowa 





Our Liberal Premium Offers 

We offer many premiums in this num 
ber for the work of getting new sub 
scribers for the American Bee Journal 
We request every reader to help us in- 
crease the list of regular subscribers. 
It is not our aim to make more bee- 
keepers, but to make better bee-keep- 
ers of those who now are in the busi- 
ness. Surely this is right. Why not 
get your neighbor bee-keepers to take 
the American Bee Journal? It will 
pay you in more ways than one to do 
such missionary work. We not only 
pay you for it, but you will thus be 
helping to inform the  bee-keepers 
around you how to conduct bee-keep 
ing in the proper way; how to keep 
their bees free from disease; how not 
to spoil the honey market for you and 
themselves; how—but there are so many 
ways in which they would be helped 
by reading the American-Bee Journal 
every month. And the cost is so small 
only 75 cents for a whole year—about 
6 cents a month. We will be glad to 
furnish free all the sample copies you 
can use judiciously. Why not begin 
now ? 





November Cash Discount Five Percent on 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


except on tinware and honey packaywes Send for cat alog 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (Not Inec.)' H. M. Arnd, Proprietor, 
Successors to YORK HONEY & BEE-SupPLyY Co., 191-193!E. Superior St., Chicago, Dl. 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 








A Good Watch Free as a | 


T his watch is stem wind and pendant set. Itis 
made to meet the popular demand for an accurate 
timekeeper at alow cost. 

It is open face, heavy beveled crystal. Bezel 
snaps on. Lantern pinions, American lever es- 

capement, polished spring encased in barrel] 
Short wind and long run—30 to 36 hours in one 
winding. The manufacturers give the following 
Warranty: 
To |e in perfect running condition when it leaves 
the factory 
2 lo be correct in material and workm inship. 
: Repairs will be made, not necessitated by careless 
ness or abuse, during one year from date watch is bought, 


if it is returned to them with 5 cents enclosed for return 
postage. 


An Easy Way to Get This Watch Free 
Send us 4 new subscribers to the American Bee i 
Journal at 75 cents each, and we will mail you this 
Watch free 1 asapremium. Or, we will mailitwith 
the American Bee Journal one year—both for oniy 
$1.60. Or, se cad us $1.10 and we wil ll mail you the 
Watch alor 
Every boy a girlcan now own a good bs made 
It would be a very nice and useful gift for a frien: 





or relative. Address 


118 W. Jackson Boulevard, | 
q George W. York @ Co., " oe J 














November, 
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SPECIAL CLUBBING ano 





PREMIUM OFFERS 


In Connection With The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


; Sample copies free to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. 
rie nds we will mail them sample copies free. 


t iT 


and so eit! 1er 


ret your own subscription free 


After the 


e or receive some of thet 


If you willsend us names of your neighbors or 
y have received their copies, with a little 
useful premiums below. 


talk, you can get some to sub- 
They're worth getting. We 


give youa year’s sinae ription free for sending us two new subsc riptions at 75 cents each. 











BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and addrese put 
je of 





on ones the handle as 
shown in cut, and on che 
ot he r side pictures of a 
queen-bee, a worker, 

F and a_ drone. The 
f tle is celluloid 


transparent, 
which is 





I your hame 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re 
turned to you, or 


serves to identify 
you if you happer 
» injured fatal- 
are uncon- 

scious. Cutisexact 

size. Be sure to 

write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered intwo 
weeks. Price of Knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.75. 
Free for 4 
new 75c sub- 
scriptions. 







~ BEE-KEEPERS' 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far 
as true use- 
fulness goes 
is equal to — 
any of th 
higher- price 2 
mu c h -adver- 
tised pens. If 
you pay more it’ 8 
name you're 
charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guar- 
anteed 14 Karat 
ont ae pene 
ed. The holder is 
hard rubber, hand- 
somely finished. The cover fits 
snugly,and can’t slip off because 
it slightly wedges over the barrel 
at either end This pen is non- 
leakable It is very easily cleaned, 
the pen-point and feeder be ing 
quickly removed. Tne simple 
feeder gives a uniform supply of 
ink to the pen-point without drop- 





*O ‘3A TT1AASNOH 








ping, blotting or spotting. Every 
ee-keeper cought to carry one in 
his ve st-pocket, Comes in box 
with directions and filler. Each 


pen gu: aranteed. Here shown two- 


thirds actual size 

Price alone, postps aid, $1.25. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.75. Given 
free for 4 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each 


MONETTE 
QUEEN-CLIPPING 
DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device is a 


| fine thing for use in 
[= eatching and clipping 
= Queens’ wings. Four 
ES 
= and one-half inches 
} =} \\ high. It is used by 
—— } many bee-keepers., 
/ SS) 






Full printed directions 
sent with each one, 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, 90 
cents. Given free for sending 23 
one new subscription at 75 cents, 


( 


= 


Size. 














ceentememnnd 








IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 
A special tool invent- 
ed by a Minnesota 
bee-keeper,adapt- 
ed for prying up 
supers and for 
general work 
around the api- 
ary, Made of 


malleable iron, 8% 







inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1% inches 
long, % inch wide, 
and 7-32 thick, end- 
ing like a _ screw- 
driver. The larger 


end is wedge-shaped 
having asharp,semi- 
circular edge, mak- 
ing it almostperfect 
for prying up cov- 
ers, Supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the 
wood. Dr. Miller, 
who hz is used it since 
1903 says, Jan. 7, 1907; 
“T think as muc h of 
the tool as ever.” 
Price alone, post- 
pel d, 40 cents. With 
year’s subscrip- 
Soa 51.00. Given free 
for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at 75c each. 


*OZIS [eNzOV Jey A[JOVX | 








PREMIUM QUEENS 


Tuese are untested, stan- 
dard-bred Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
1ey are active breeders, 
aan produce good work- 
ers. 
Sent only after May ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 
Price, 75 cents each, 
6 for $4.00, or 12 for 
$7.50. One queen 
with a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.20. 
Queen free for 3 new 75c subscriptions. 





HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


THE TINE 


NEVER PART 


£ 
ee 
— - ria) Oe ewe ts oo —p Ae 


A“ Teddy Bear” on 
everybody, including 


good terms with 
the bees swarming 


out of the old-fz ushioned ‘ ‘skep. Size 
3%x5%, printed in four. colors. lank 
space "1%x3 inches for writing. Brices 3 
postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for 25 cents. Ten 
with a year’s subse ription, 9) cents. Six 


given free for one new 75c subscription. 


’ 





BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. 
C. Miller.—334 pages,bound in handsome clot h, 
with role i letters and design, illustra.ed with 

12 beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr, 


Mille r. Itisa good, new story of successful 
bee-keeping by one of the masters, and shows 
in minutest detail just how Dr. Miller does 
things with bees. Price alone, $1.00. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for 3 


new subscriptions at +5 cents each. 
Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson.—The authoris a py actical ane helpful 
writer. 330 pages; bound inc ote, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone, $1.2 With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. Given free for 4 new 


subscriptions at 75 ccnts each. 
ABC & X YZ of Bee Culture, by A. I. 
& E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages describing 


eve rything perts aining to the care of honey- 
bees. 400 engraving Bound in cloth, price 
alone, $1.50. With aye ar’s subscription, $2.00. 
Given free for 6 new subscriptions at 75 
cents eac 

Scientific Quoen-Rearing, as Practically 


Applied, by G. M. Doolittle tow the ver 
best queens are_reared. Bound in clot 
and illustrated. Price alone, $1.00, With a 
year’s subscription, $1.50. Given free for4 


new subscriptions at 75 cents each. In leath- 
erette binding, price alone, 75 cents. Witha 
year’s subscription, $1.25. Given free for 2 
new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Bee- Keeper’ s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Coo This book is in- 
structive, helpfal, intere sting, thoroughly 
practical ‘and scientific. It also contains anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 544 pages, 295 
illustrations. Bound in cloth. Price alone, 
1.20. With a year’s subscription, $1.70, G iven 
ree for4new subscriptions at 75 cents each. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic has been entirely 
rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian 
library is complete without this standard 
work by ‘‘The Father of American Bee-Cul- 
ture.” 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price 
alone, $1.2 0”. Witha year’s subsc ription, $1.70. 
Given free. for 4 hew subse riptions at 75 
cents each. 

‘The Honey-Money Stories.’’—A_ 64- 
page booklet c ontaining many short, bright 
stories interspe rsed with facts and interest- 
ing items about honey. The manufactured 
comb-honey mlare presentation is contradict- 
ed in two items, each occupying a full page. 
Has 33 fine illustrs ations of apiaries or apiarian 
scenes. It also cantains 3 bee-songs. This 
booklet should be placed in the hands of 
everybody not familiar with the food-value of 
honey, for its main object is to interest peo- 
ple ia honey as a dz aily table article. Price 25 
cents. With a year’s subscription, 90 cents. 
Given free for one new subscription at 75c. 

Three copies for 50 cents: or the 3 witha 
year’s subscription, $1.00; or the 3 copies 
given free for 2 new "subse riptions at 75 
cents each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 
138 pages, which is just what our German 
friends will want. It is fully illustrated and 
neatly bound in cloth. Pric . eee $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, 30. Given 
free for 3 new y subscriptions att 75 7 ents each, 


THE EMERSON BINDER 


A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 
numbers) of the American Bee Journal. 
Makes reference easy, preserves copies from 
loss, dust and mutil: ation. Price postpaid, 75 
cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
Given free for 3 new subscriptions at 75 
cents each. 


wooD BINDER 














Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no 
covers. Price, postpaid, 20 cents. With a 
vear’s subscription 80 cents. Given free 


for one new subscription at 75 cents. 


7 BEE-HIVE CLOCK 


A few of these handsome “ bronze-metal” 
clocks left. Base 10's inches wide by 9% inches 
high. Design is a straw skep with clock face 
in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable and 
reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 porns is. You pay 
express charges. Price $1.50. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. Given a. for 6 new 
subscriptions at 75 cents each. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOVRNAL, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 
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Uniting Weak Colonies 


Although it is better that the wo1 
should be done earlier, there is still time 
to unite weak colonies, and the begin- 
ner is urged not to try to winter a num- 
ber of weaklings. One of the lessons 
learned by a beginner very slowly is 
that it is the total number of bees one 
has that counts, and not so much the 
number of hives in which bees may be 
found. 

Mr. Beginner finds it an easy thing to 
increase. He has hived all afterswarms 
separately, and perhaps not content with 
the results of natural swarming he has 
taken the matter of increase into his 
own hands and made a number of colo- 
nies—perhaps better named nuclei—by 
artificial increase. As a result, not one 
in 4 of his colonies is fit to enter the 
winter, if indeed he has not divided up 


that one in four. With so many hives 
occupied, he looks forward hopefully 
to the following spring, and in antici- 
pation begins to count upon the great 
increase he will make in the season fol 
lowing. He has yet to learn the hard 


lesson that so long as he believes in 
wintering weaklings, the 
/ 
‘ 


ber he tries to winter the 


larger the num- 
. i , - ’ 
smaller the 


number he will have the following 
spring. 

The sad part about it is that telling 
him the truth about it does little good 
Only when he learns by experience 1s 
he willing believe that it is better 


winter one strong colony, a 
pretty certain he will have that one col 
ony at the I 

than to attempt to winter two weaklings 
with a fair chance that h« 
hives containing only dead bees the fol 
lowing spring. 


Sui occasionally a beginner will be 


opening of the next season, 


found who will so far overcome the 
rapid increase that he will 
isten to a word of advice from experi- 
ence, and it 1s for this occasional begin 
er that this 


item is given 
= 
Good Point in Selling Honey 
Water is so abundant, so cheap, that 
we hardly appreciate its value. Yet val- 
uable as it is, one does not care to buy 


it at the rate of several cents a pound 
when it is not necessary. The man who 
buys 100 pounds of turnips pays for 90 
pounds of water. Many other 
of food, although not containing so large 
a proportion of water, have still more 
or less of it, and in comparing articles 
of diet the amount of water in them has 

hi lo with their relative 


something to do 


articles 


cheapn ess 

Beekeepers are more or less familiar 
with the percentage of water contained 
in honey, but the probability is that the 


majority of them have never thought of 


the small amount as compared witl 
ny othe mmon foods Ask the 
iV re b ] eper WI! ether no y con- 
tains more or less water than a juicy 
beefsteak ind it would be n thing 
trange to hear him say Honey is a 
| 1 ; t + yt + re 
' l It | 
1 ad ‘ ‘ ‘ 
| 1 point 
i l mak« n pre 
I OT | I e ¢ 
Vi K M rl | ts if 
ly 
H 
a ‘ } m™m ex ; kir . 
S i even th there < 
7 " S ; 


most expensive 


fruits and vegetables are nearly 
all water, 95 


percent, and some even more! 





This is a point that bee keepers can harp on a 
good deal Anybody can easily see that, be- 
tween a pound of steak at 18 cents and a 
pound of honey at 18 cents, the age lies 
with the honey Moreover, hon | keep 
indefinitely, whereas beefsteak deteriorates in a 


few hours.” 


Drone-Comb in Extracting-Supers 
The common teaching is to discour- 
age the drone-comb very largely, if not 
entirely. Now comes M. H. Read, Hon 
Sec. Irish Bee Keepers’ Association, and 
“nothing less than to 


proposes aim at 
the production of a go rd upply of 
drone-comb for use with the extractor.’ 


The first reason given-is that the honey 
will flow more readily from the larger 
than from the smaller cells There is 
probably something in that. “Besides,” 


proceeds the writer, “the bees natur- 
ally draw drone-cells out more than 
worker-cells, and there is the advantage 
of less labor in uncapping for a given 
weight of honey. Further, spacing of 
combs means fewer bee-spaces between 


them in a super; so that the super should 


contain the more honey.” 

[his will no doubt appeal to the i 
experienced beginner, but it will hardly 
bear investigation. “The bees naturally 
draw drone-cells out more than worker- 
cells” when both are. occupied with 
brood, but do they when used for storing 
honey here may b t wide spac 

if with worker as v lrone-comb 
nd with the same sp ( ll be 
me number of b nd the 

If drone-comb { d ill in 

| \d-cl 1] 4 
r | 1, x ) ao 
iper l preve I l f 
ie nil ' j P 1 } 
] J ; 
ry lt V iT 
excluder i 
v p 
Crushing Bees When Handling the 
I'rames 
+ ’ ‘ +} e 
1] + 
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n or more or less bees will be 
ushed when a frame is lifted out or 
put back in. Some are so steady of 
nerve and muscle that they can move 
frames quite rapidly while maintaining 
proper distance between end-bar and 
ive-wall hat a bee 1s rarely injured 
N 
pre mangling bees, some have 
staple driven into the outside of each 
nd-bar, near the bottom, which pre 
nts the possibility of allowing the 
nd-bar to strike against the hive-wall 
Some will object that at least in some 
t] jarring t ti stapl against 
ve-wall is objectionable, as when 
looking ft queen, for a very 
lig I irring sets the bees 
ing, W finding of a queen 
1 problem is. 2 
‘rawshaw_ has plan to avoid danger 
v1 ut havis l-spacers on the lower 
ft n I He says in the 
B Bee Jo | 
by which s l 
! ed, n witl t 
Slide the end-bar 
low dout he 
t 2 ha. aktne: (hie 
5 y di 


Late Uniting of Colonies 


of year it is a common 
questions, “How shall 
hat about queens when unit- 
ing?” etc. Well, the manner is not so 
important as it is that you unite any 
colony that is so that its living 
through the a doubtful prob- 


About this time 


thing to have th 


— 
— 


weak 
Winter 1S 


lem 

\ very weak colony may be united 
with one that is not very weak, but yet 
hardly up to the mark. Two weak col 
mies may be united, or more than two 
\ny way, so that when you are through 
there shall be no colony which has not 
nough bees to cover well at least 4 
Langstroth frames, and better still if 

COY\ T f 

With regard there is 


») queens, if 


ny choi t best and destroy 
other lf you know of no pref 
rence, leave it to the bees. In the mat 
ter of uniting lonies of unequal 
ngth, you may expect that the queen 
f tl er will be destroyéd by the 
[f t lonies to be united are some 
listance apart, unite on the stand of the 
tronget lon If the colony to be 
moved is made queenless 2 or 3 days 
before th moval, there is less like- 
lihood of bees returning to the old 
stand 
If tl initing 1s done by alternating 
fram rst a trame with its adhering 
bees from on ive, then a frame from 
I her hi will not be likeli- 
1 of much fighting. But of late the 
tendency is to proceed by two stages, 
st a sojourn together in the same hive 
without any real mingling of the bees, 
hen tl real uniting One way is to 
ut the two separate lots in the same 
t h side, and after two 











threee days move them up together. 
The Scotch authority, D. M. Macdon- 
ald, varies this by putting the two lots 
as possible together while still 
separated by a dummy, the dummy hav- 
ing carbolic acid smeared on its edges. 
\fter 24 hours the dummy is removed 
and the frames moved up together. 

Another way that requires little skill 
will suit many. Set one hive with its 
contents over the other, with wirecloth 
between \fter 2 or 3 days the 2 lots 


as close 


will have acquired the same scent, and 
may be united. A favorite plan with 
some is to put a single sheet of newspa- 
per between the 2 hives instead of the 
wirecloth The bees will gnaw the pa- 
per, gradually uniting peaceably Che 
» stories may be reduced to a single 
story at the convenience of the bee 
keeper after 2 days, or after a week or 
mor 

Here is a plan from Gleanings that 
will be especially heartening tony one 
who may fear he has put off uniting 
too late 

‘A very good way to unit und avoid all 
ss of returning, is to do so at the very time 
f putting them in the cellar For example, 
\ and B re both too weak to winter outdoors. 
We will place the two together in One _ hive, 
making a broodnest out of the best combs se- 


leaving the other 
reserve feeding in the spring. As 
soon as the two families are placed in one hive 
they should be put in the immediately, 
ind left there till spring.”’ 


hives, 


) 
lected from the two 
bs for 


combs 
cellar 


- 
Packing Comb Honey for Shipment 
We received the following letter just a 
little too late for its appearance in the 
October number : 


Epitor YORK I have about 1000 
comb honey in 4'4x44x17% 


pounds of 
sections, in 24- 


large 
and 
consignments of comb honey, and never, 


ing in honey in a 
received 


way, and, of 
course, reshipped many 
so far as we recollect, was there any 
loss when properly packed for shipment. 

The illustration herewith shows the 
correct method quite clearly... Before 
putting in the cases of honey (any num- 
ber desired, but perhaps 6 or 8 of the 24- 
pound cases are enough for one crate), 
there should be from 4 to 6 inches of 
straw, hay, or excelsior put in the bot- 
tom of the crate, on which to place the 
cases. It acts as a cushion, so that the 
honey will not be broken out of the sec- 
tions should the crate be set down rather 
hard. 

While it may not be adsolutely nec- 
essary, we think it advisable to have the 
crate large enough so that the packing 
inaterial can be put at the sides of the 
cases as well 

A very important matter is the hana- 
les, made by nailing on boards at the 
sides of the crate, and nearly at its 
top, and extending far enough at each 
end so that they can be used as handles 
by two men to carry the crate of honey. 
[hese projecting handles also help to 
prevent the crate from being turned over 
endwise as might be done by some care- 
less or ignorant freight-handlers. 

Of course, each crate will have strips 
or boards nailed on top so that no case 
of honey can be taken out without first 
removing the crate’s top. And on the 
top should be put, either printed on card- 


board or with large, black marking 
paint, these words: 
COMB HONEY 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


We believe the railroad companies re- 
quire the glass sides of the cases to be 





CRATE FOR SHIPPING COMB HONEY. 


pound shipping-cases, W hich I want to ship, 
but I am at a loss to know how to pack it in 
crates I suppose about 6 cases to a crate 
would be best. 


Have you a cut, or can you give me a de 
scription of how to make a crate? 
Should there be space left around the ship- 
ping-cases for excelsior straw packing? 
\. >. CROTZER 
Chis 1S indeed l 


very important sub- 
ject, and one, i 


fortunately, in which 
extensive expe- 
For several vears we were deal- 


we have had somewhat 
rience 


turned inside the crate so as to be un- 
exposed. 

We have invariably found that when 
comb honey is thus prepared for ship- 
ment, it arrived at its destination in 
perfect condition. It pays thus to pack 
it and not run any risk of having it 
broken in transit. 

After the bee-keeper has produced a 
fine lot of comb honey, why, by care- 
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lessness or negligence, lose half or more 
of its value by not preparing it prop 
erly for safe shipment? Crates may cost 
a little extra, but in the end they pay 
well—both in satisfaction to the shippe 
and in greater convenience for handling 
the honey. 


Western Honey Quotations 


he 
itself 


following letter, largely explains 


In the America: 
nal for October, the first editorial 
comment entitled, “The Honey Mar 
usual,’” wherein it is claimed 


Kprror YORK: Bee J 


rage, 


, : 
that comb honey 





stands firmly in San Francis¢ 17 cents. B 
the way, lL see Gleanings makes the Sal 
claim. 

Now the above quotation is very f fi 
the truth, in proof of which I enclose : 
ters, one trom a commission tirm in Ss 
mentoS and the other from a_ bee-keeper 


the commission man informs 
County and Nevada have id 
crops of Well, I know that M 

County had less than 400 cases of cor I 
and Mr. J. W. Carter of Nevada, informed 1 
in September that this the | t t 
season he had known 


Nevada. Note 
me that Mono 


big honey. 


was 


f 


in his bee-keeping ex 


perience of 17 years. So far as my 1 experi 
ence goes, this is my first season in this part 
f the country 

I don’t know how to run a bee-paper, it 
it seems to me you ought to be in a posit 
to be better informed as to the real condit 
I have been a subscriber of the “Old Reliabk 
ever since you became its editor, ) kt 
very well it was not the intention to misre 
resent. 

I am hoping for better honey-prices 


Coleville, Mor ce. Sn 
] 


The letter Mr. Christensen enclosed 
from the Sacramento house claims ther: 
is a large supply throughout Nevada, as 
well as in Mono and Inyo Counties, 
California, with little demand; saying 
that they deal only on commission, and 
can about 12 cents for fancy white 
The Nevada bee-keeper says all he can 
get is 9% cents for first grade and & 
cents for second. 


get 


The desire of the American Bee Jour 
nal is always to give the truth as nearly 
as it can find it; and so our corres 


pondent has our thanks for his lette1 
[f 17 cents is too high a quotation for 
San Francisco, it is best that we should 
know it. The authority for 17 
the highest price for water-whit: 
comb is the Pacific Rural Press. Whil 
there is a wide margin between the pri 
ces sent by our correspondent and that 
quoted by the Pacific Rural Press, the 
question is still an open one as to the 
correctness of the latter, for Sacrament 
prices and prices in Nevada may vary 
no little from prices in San Francisc: 
Still, it is hard to understand so much 
difference in so short a distance. Per 
haps some of our San Francisco friends 
can help us out 


cents 


as 


nan 

Larvae for Queen-Rearing 

For a long time Editor Hutchinson 
and Dr. C. C. Miller have been at outs 
as to the wisdom of the bees in selecting 
the right larve for queen-rearing, th« 
former insisting that when are 
made queenless they are in such haste 
to rear a queen that they select larve 
too old for best results, the latter in- 
sisting that this is a libel on the bees 


Dr. Miller has for a long time been 
trying to get Mr. Hutchinson to try an 
experiment, but without al- 
though, he 


bees 


success, 


says, “I have coaxed him, I 


have defied him, to make 
experiment that I think 
him—simply to unqueen a colony, and 
then look 24 hours later and say how 
old were the larve he found in queen 
cells.” To this Mr. Hutchinson now 
plies (Bee-Keepers’ Review, page 313), 
‘I don’t know how large a larva is at 
one day old, nor at 2 days, nor at 3 
haps it is to my shame that I don’t, 

don't. I know wl 


a very simple 
would convince 


re 


en a queen does 

not come up to the mark, but I don’t 

know how large is a 2-day old larva.” 

Then he gets back at Dr. Miller after 

this fashion 

I e repeatedly asked him to explain why 

SOI tf tl queens vere inter when the 

bees ‘ ive! i t f all ages t cl se 

I I iT why the quee Ss vere ill excellent 

hees just-hatched larva fron 

wl t | a ¢ and | has never at 
te ted a y 

It 1s now up to the Do r to come 





Visitors from Austria 


Mrs. A. 


visited us October 


Mr. and Schroeder, of 
\ustria, 


and 


rived in this country Oct. 16th, 
expected remain only a very short 
im Mr. Schroeder now has 32 colo 
nies of bees, while sometimes he has 
so colonies He has been subscriber 
o the American Bee Journal for over 
30 years He was unfortunate in not 
coming to this country in time to at 
tend the National convention in Detroit 
Mr. S. speaks 5 languages, and bot! 
I vel ple iSal oO meet 
= 


The Detroit Convention Photograph 


The secretary of the National Bee 
Keepers’ Association, Mr. W. Z. Hutch 
inson of Flint, Mich., went to consid 
rable expense og in expert pho 
tographer to take picture ol! those at 
tending the National convention at De 
troit, Oct. 13, 14, and 15 | picture 
is 20x24 inches in size, and will b nt 
by prepaid express for $1.50 it 8 2 

st beautifull; ushed photograph 

vet face being very clear and di 
t \s M Hutchinson says in his 
dy isement on another pag f this 
numb it would be a fine picture to 
frame and hang up in any bee-keeper’s 
home it os 7] best picture taken 
of any National bee-keepers’ convention 
is country \\ hope that Mr 
futchis 1 wil recety larg um 
el T it T T 1 

_ 


Bee-Moths and Their Endurance 


n al icle in Praktischer Weg 
ar ee ‘ 
el it said ti ne eggs, larvae, 
ind pupa tI her a thn t tena 
id puy 
cit f lif t will dure t 
) Wil without being destroved 


forwar 


lf he begins 
his answer as doe I-ditor Hutchinson 
with “I don’t know”, will the two an 
swers put ft wether be sufficiently illum 
inating to enable us to dectde whether 
the bees are sufficiently wise t elect 
proper larve for queen-raising 
= 

To Prevent Bee-Stings 

When about to handle bees, wash é 
hands with weakened carbolic acid 
Praktischer W eeweiset 

Nothing is said as to how long the 
effect of the acid remains, or ho t 











d with an answer 








the hands should be thus perfumed if 

one is to work with bees all day If 

one washing will last long « ugl nd 

it proves effectual in preventing sting 

some who use loves may find it wortl | 

while to try the proposed preventive 

Phat is contrary to common belief 1 

this country; for certainly many count 

combs entirely safe that have been let 

out to endure the freezing of winter 

It would be interesting if we could learn 

how far south this holds good | 
Among the means for prevention 

given in the article mentioned, it is | 

rather strange that the two most 1m | 

portant means—at least considered the ; 

most important in this country—namely, | 


strong 


colonies 


Italian 


The C. M. Scott Co. Won 


bli od, are 


First Prize 


The C. M. Scott Co., of Indianap 
Ind was awarded the first pr 
display of bee-supplic er th 
est ompetition ever exhibited 1 
diana t the State Fair in 5S 

t The line of goods handled 
Scott Company is the famo Lew 


Illino 


is State Fair Apiarian Exhibit 


It s our pr leg 
ti lected again a 
and .? ¢ ibi 4 
Fair, held at Springtiel 
Orne 08 We ] 
of ap exhil \ 
wit ( xcep I 
Worl Columbian 1] 
1893, W beli ‘ 
part OT 1} 1d 
This Stat I S 

t \\ ey \ 

Ch \ ly 6 « 
and only 4 \ lly 
thing in t ipiarian | 
\ar ( }11 \W 
ker, of Pleasant Pl 
& Sor Bradfordton 


t 


‘ 11 st 
il 
] Sent —4 ) 
| “ 
' i yvtt1TY ] 
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rson who had only) exhibited by Jas. A. Stone & Son. It 























n hat was a display of represented Uncle Sam chained to the 
S The first 4 men saloon, the whole thing—saloon build- 
tioned were very fine indeed ing, chain links and Uncle Sam—being 
Che premiums as finally awarded were made of beeswax. It certainly was an 
EXHIBIT OF AARON COPPIN, AT ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 
follow g only su mes in order impressive temperance lesson. But some 
o be brief f these good days Uncle Sam will be 
H F ; freed from his cursed connection with 
) 4 « Ss PI > . 
( Becke the whole infernal liquor business. And 
( f labeled S bee-keepers will help break the chain 
pou a / nt Y that binds them together. May the com- 
f ers S 5 r $8; 2 
i one ing of the glad day be hastened! 
Coll : exeG Cases ae oe i We were indeed proud of the exhibits 
Tt i » T 1oney tron - “3 
ir cerak ines Shae “Miksa Wilden’ made by bee-keepers at the Illinois State 
al met wers St, PPltl, pO, «Uy, D NET, " : ‘ ; 
$ i, Rumler, $3 Fair. Mr. H. J. Cater, the genial and 
Cas f wl ( comb | A 24 
I nds ~ ( | $4; Lo € 3d, 
I ke $ 
Case of swe comb ey, t 4 
[ ds—1s Beck $4 i, Coppin, $ 
Rumile 3 
Case of bass 1 b honey, 24 pound 
st, Coy $ 1, Becker, $3 d, Rum 
er. $2 
Case f aml ey 4 pounds 
Is Run > ( 3d, Werne 5 
LD spl y of S ft ex ic hone ess 
tha halt 1 ea Ss Se 2 
Becker, $3 Copr $ 
Display f ey Beck $ - 
2d, ¢ $ 2 Stone, $ 
H t ur S s 
$ ( $ Bec] $ 
I f extr ( 
» . W 
Dist at Ss ¢ 
R | | ¢ 
Dis Beck 
On mre k I 
W l | 
() Ita 
\ _ 
Or ( } S 
| nN ( 
1] 
f . ( os 
iN 
L/S] 2 I st ] t 
( W EXHIBIT OF JAS. A. STONE & SON, AT 
is f R S St > 
2d, Becker, $12; , Coppin, $8 ‘ : 
For mat t color f bees in cage very capable superintendent of this par- 
Werner, $15 ticular department of the Fair, feels 
) of tl swa des hat at greatly encouraged He also has charge 
d ttention of tors was of the culinary department, and is mak- 








ing a success of his work in the interest 
of bee-keeping and the kitchen. 

We are glad to be able to accompany 
this report with some pictures of the 
apiarian exhibits which were so difficult 
to judge, on account of their general 
superior excellence. 

ae 


Detroit National Convention Notes 

Another National convention has been 
held. It was a good one, too. The at- 
tendance was large—some 250. Not 
quite as many Canadian representatives 
as we expected, but their quality was 
finer than their famous basswood honey, 
which was such a “bone of contention” 
years ago. (Honey isn’t usually very 
“bony,” is it? Still, we used to hear of 
some honey that was “fishbony,” on ac- 
count of the comb foundation used in 
it not having been thinned down proper- 
ly by the bees. 

Dr. Miller was very conspicuous on 
account of his absence. Many enquired 
for him. There seems to be a large va- 
cancy in any National convention when 
the good Doctor is not there. He is re- 
vered all over this and other lands, not 
only for his extensive apiarian knowl- 
edge, but for his excellent fersonal 
qualities. To know Dr. Miller is simply 
to love him. We count it one of the 
chief joys of our life that we have had 
him so long as an intimate friend and 
advisor. My he live to be a hundred 
years! 

Mr. 


ing 


A i. 


nearly 


Root was also present dur- 
all the convention proceed- 
ings, and often took an active part. He 
is getting towards the 7oth milestone, 
and yet seems to be holding his own in 
health and otherwise. His name is prob- 
ably more widely known than that of 
any other bee-keeper in all the world. 
He has done so much to advance the in- 
terests of bee-keepers, through apiarian 
inventions, and the pushing of improve- 





ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 


ments of others The name of Root 
will ever be honored as a leader in pro- 
gressive bee-culturs 

Then President Hilton, with the keen- 
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ness and deliberation of the 
politican, presided over every session. 
His opening address was an eloquent 
effort, and closed with a beautiful senti- 


practiced 


ing picture show the second evening, 
but also at the first evening session 
handled bees in wire-cloth cage. The 
\bject was to show bee-keepers how 





EXHIBIT OF CHAS. BECKER, 


ment in which both the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack blended most effec- 
tively. It struck a responsive chord in 
all hearts, and there was great applause. 

Secretary Hutchinson, as of old, was 
present, and had with him his usual 
peaceful and quiet expression of coun- 
tenance. He had done his best to get 
up an entertaining program, including 
apiarian exhibits, and Succeeded. 

M. E. Darby was there also, who, 
even if he does live in Missouri, doesn’t 
need to “be shown” very much. He is 
the State inspector of apiaries. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Holecamp were 
on hand from St. Louis. They also at- 
tended the San Antonio convention in 
1906. “Mama” Holecamp was very popu 
lar on that trip, for when the train was 
some 4 hours late, and many of us were 
hungry, she very generously distributed 
the “goodies” from her large lunch-bas 
ket. Seems to us some one has aptly 
said that the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. Perhaps that was 
one of the ways she captured “R. A.” 
And he won a good cook, too. 

Then there was General Manager N 
FE. France, with Mrs. France and only 
daughter, also youngest son, “Lawrence.” 
It will be remembered that at the Harris 
burg convention last year, a gold watch 


was presented to Mr. France; and, with 


the extra money, some beautiful solid 
silver spoons were sent to Mrs. France 
To be “watched” while “spooning’”’—well, 


all was deserved and thoroughly appre- 
ciated by both Mr. and Mrs. France 

Drs. Phillips, White, and Snodgrass, 
representing the bee-keeping interests of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
gave splendid addresses. Dr. Phillips 
also showed many pictures of apiaries 
in Hawaii, with the aid of the st 
con. 

Ernest R. Root, editor of Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture, not only handled the mov 


reopti 


AT ILLINOIS STATE FAIR 


such a demonstration could be used ef- 
fectively at fairs and elsewhere in crea- 
ting a larger demand for honey. Mr. 
Root took off his coat, vest, and collar, 
rolled up his sleeves, tucked his trousers 
in his stockings, and then with neither 
gloves nor veil—simply a bee-smoker— 
he went into the cage and lifted the 
frames of from the hive, shook 
them off into a large tin dishpan, and 
then shook them again as in a corn-pop- 
per until they didn’t know “where they 


T 


were at.” He took them very gently out 


bee Ss 








back into the pan 


put them 


i 
didn’t receive a single stin It w an 
interesting demonstration, pecially at 
night with the electric light. Of course, 
ali the time he was manipulating the 
bees, he talked. It is certainly a very 


good way to interest a popular audience, 
who know practically nothing about bees 
or bee-keeping. And we imagined it 
was exceedingly interesting to many of 
the bee-keepers present. At any rate, 
no one offered to enter the cage with 
Mr. Root, although there may have been 
some in the room who would have en- 
joyed (?) the bee-cage experience. 

A. G. Woodman Co., of Grand Rapids, 
representing the G. B. Lewis Co., and 
M. H. Hunt & Son, of Lansing, with the 
Root Co.’s bee-supplies, had good dis- 
plays. Of course, sample copies of the 
4 bee-papers published in the United 
States and Canada were free to all. 

Canada was represented by some of 
her best bee-keepers, among them being, 
Wm. McEvoy, J. L. Byer, R. F. Holter- 
mann, H. G. Sibbald, Jas. Armstrong, 
F. J. Miller, and Editor Jas. J. Hurley, 
of the Canadian Bee Journal. 

Detroit is a beautiful city, but the 
hall in which the convention was held, 
was still under construction, so that the 
hammering and sawing was most annoy- 
ing. At times it was utterly impossible 
to hear the words of any speaker. Of 
course the night sessions were quiet. 

It seems to us that while there may not 
be a growing lack of interest in conven- 
tions, some radical changes are needed 
somewhere to make them more entertain- 
ing and profitable to those who attend. It 
means a good deal to keep up the proper 
interest in order to make them worth 
while year after year. Secretary Hutch- 
inson did well, during the past few 
months, in arousing interest in the De- 
troit meeting. Perhaps there was not 
enough of the question-box. This was 
most unfortunate, as there were present 
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the pan in handfuls, “washed his face, 

| bed his |} ” with them, and 
fterward gathered them off his 

face. hands nd clothing, and carefully 
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Apiary of A. H. Shelton 
[ am enclosing a picture of m plary 
located in the heart of the flat top coal 
field. I started in the 1 business May 
S, 1908, but it was nothing new to me, 





\ er kept bees when I was a 
I was brought up in North Caro 
lin; | have Italian bec mly, as | think 
hey are the best for all parts of this 
untry 1S previous page—Ep.] 
Goodwill. W. Va \. 11. SHELTON 
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Telephones for Out-Apiaries 

\l. H. Mendleson tells in the Bee 
Keepers’ Review, about using telephones 
to communicate with his men at out- 
In order to reach one apiary 
he has 17 miles of.wire put up at his 


aplaries 


own cost, and he says, “This telephone 
system has saved me much time and 
money. I would be at a loss without 
ee 


siti ; 
Two California Apiaries 

| send photographs of 2 apiaries loca- 
ted in the hills not far from where | 
live. No. 1 represents the apiary of J. 
L. Scott, who runs his apiary for ex- 
tracted honey, but keeps a small portion 
on hand in sections in case he has a 
call for it. He uses 1to-frame standard 
hives. The principal honey-plants in his 
locality are sage, wild buckwheat, and 
alfalfa. Mr. Scott has 110 colonies of 
bees 

Picture No. 2 is Mr. Barrett’s apiary. 
Mr. Barrett is a resident of Burbank, 
Cal., but runs this apiary in a canyon 
in the foot-hills in Hansen Heights. Mr. 
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d runs f racted honey 
The honey crop in this section has 
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Hershiser on Marketing Honey 

On another page will be found the 
valuable paper read by Mr. O. L. 
Hershiser, at the Detroit conve 
the National Bee-Keepers’ 
held last month. We felt that it might 
do much good this year yet, if 1t were 
published at once. So we requested per- 
mission to put it in this number of the 
\merican Bee Journal. We wish that 
it might be read most carefully by all. 
Mr. Hershiser has had larg« experience, 
and knows whereof he speaks. It is a 
most valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on marketing honey. Read it care- 
fully, and try to put into actual prac- 
tice its excellent directions for 
disposing of your honey crop. 


ntion of 
Asso ition, 


Mah) 


Apiary of M. M. Baldridge 

The picture on the = first page 
shows my aplary oO! nearly 60 colonies 
\ugust 4, 1908. It is 
the central part of St. Charles, 
now a population of about 


as it appeared on 
located in 
which has 
4,000. 

The main purpose of this photo is to 
show the close proximity of the apiary 
to 2 of the public streets and the home 
of one of my neighbors. The hives 
front the and the front row is 
within 50 feet of the sidewalk on which 
a great many people, including many chil 
dren, pass daily. The hives on the north 
end of the 5 rows are within the same 
distance from the sidewalk on the east 
and west street that leads to one of 
the public schools, and on which many 
children pass daily when the school is in 


east, 


.session, and yet my bees do not molest 


any one, sg far as I am advised. At 
least I have had no complaint from any 
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one passing by my apiary on either of 
these sidewalks. My neighbor’s hous, 
in the background is within 75 feet of 
the west row of my apiary, and no one 
has been stung or molested there for a 
long time, so far as I know. 


My bees are both hybrids and Italians 
The reason why my bees do not molest 
my neighbors and others passing by on 


the sidewalks, must be attributed, | 
think, to the way I manage them, for 


ch vear | am at 


bees Imost every day, 
the day 
protection on my face o1 
In f 2 & | have no bee-veil on 
and have had none for 


number of vears My idea is that if | 


es every hour in 


a bec veil 
listurb no one outside of 
And this | find to be true 


can manage my bees without 
they will the 
the bee vard 
in practice 

I have now kept bees in this same 
vard for the past 37 years, and they have 
always been managed in about the same 


M. M. BaA.pripet 


way. 
St. Charles, III 
oe 
Apiary of W. H. Rickstrew 
On Ist page my apiary is shown 


background is apple 
buckwheat in 
was a fail- 
I sowed three times, 
would not work on it. | 


[he tree in the 
[The foliage in front is 
bloom. But the buckwheat 
ure here this year. 
but the bees 


have it now in fine bloom, but my bees 
will not work on it. I have 25 colonies, 
but got about 200 pounds of comb honey 
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I had the same proposition that “I}linois 
ran up against. | had several secti 
that leaked, but not so badly as hi 
W. H Ru KSTREW 
Meridian, Okla., Sept. 15 
~~ 


Foundation-Splints 

A’writer in The Bee-Keeper’s Revi 
says, “I used some of the Miller sticl 
in place of wiring. They will worl 
but do not make as nice combs as t!] 
with proper wiring. They save on time 
and that is the only advantage.” 

i. 


Alfalfa Honey of Washington State 
Anson S. White of Yakima Co., Wash., 
who was superintendent of the honey 
exhibit at the Washington State lair a 
North Yakima, says in a letter to the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce that the 
season’s output of honey in Yakima 
County will be approximately 100 tons, 
the value of which is estimated at $20,- 
ooo. Most of the honey was gathered 
from Afalfa. It is clear’ whit 
fine grade. Italian bees are the most 
popular in that valley. Mr. White says 
than 100 colonies at his apiary yield 5 
tons of product. 


e of 


Bee-keepers in the district are inter 
ested in candied honey, as Mr. White's 
product crystalized more rapidly than 
any of the others. His was stored prac 
tically all from alfalfa and some of the 
others contained nectar from other flow- 
ers. It is believed that if no other plant 
than alfalfa is visited by the bees, crys 
tallizing will take place with more cer 
tainty, and crystallization is much to be 
desired, as it is a proof of purity. It is 
also an easy way to handle, as paper 
packages can be used, thus dispensing 
with comb and bottles. The granulate 
honey is so convenient for table use, as 
it can be handled like butter 
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A Short Visit at Dr. Miller’s—The T- 
Super 

On Oct. 27th, we unexpectedly found 
that we could call on Dr. Miller, at Mar 
engo, Ill. We had been to Freeport, 
on business, and returning to Chicag 
we stopped off at Marengo. We f 
the Doctor and family well, and in the 
midst of cleaning and casing his larg 








crop of honey for market. Th 
Was 19,480 sections from about 129 
onies, spring count \nd the 

the finest white clover. It weighs 


11 pounds to the 12 sectior 


form weight 

We were shown just how Miss Wils 
cleans the sections, both top al d botto 
before taking them from the super. S 
can easily clean 1000 a day in the 1 
super. They are scraped and und 
papered on top and bottom in lots of 24 
We know of no other super that c 
pares with the T-Super for rapidity 
handling from the empty ‘tions to tl 
full case, ready for shipping to market 
It is a pity that comb-honey producers 
who wish ease of handling and to d 
rapid, effective work, can not be led t 
see the merits of the T-super. In th 
matter of cleaning the sections by th 
superful it has no equal on the market 
And then there are so few “contrap 


tion nd p impl 
n constructior 

bu ne ne to et iow all u de 
tails are handled in connection with thi 
super, el he will not « prehend it 
great ady g It is very difficult to 
describe them on paper so that they will 
be understood But Dr Miller has 
everybody “beat” when it comes to a 
comb-honey super. He has no financial 
interest what-so-ever in its sale, so from 
a financial point of view he doesn’t cart 
a hg whether or not bee-keepers use this 
super. But for their own great benefit 


1 


he can not understand why the T-super 
is passed over, and others, which lack 
so much in real merit, are used so ex 
tensively It must be because the 7 
super has never been pushed by the 
manufacturers 

We believe that if the dealers in bee 


suppl ) 
Mil t] | 
hor 1] per 

W h | 
it W uld I ] i) 
hon \ p i I 
the 

If Dr. Mill d M \\ l 
be pel uaded ak a i 
of this super at the Chicago-Northwes 
tern convention, Dec. 2 and 3, it would 
be a great thing. We'll ask them to d 


it 

But we didn't start out to boom the 
[-super, even if it is a good thing. We 
expected only to report that Dr. Miller 
looks younger, and seems to be feeling 
better, than he did several years ago; 
ditto Miss Wilson; and that they hat 
vested next to the largest crop of honey 
in 1908 that they ever had Their for 
mer largest crop was in 1903 





Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Split Sections. 


\ good deal has been said about split 
sections lately. One of the sisters, Ber 
tha M Timoney, thus expresses het 
elf in Gleanings in Bee Cultur: 

The split sectior - | 

I have but or f 
. ‘ 
| I] ( Whateve bre 
Vv ] io] 

\ ( Wi 
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is avoided | 
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A Sister Queen-Breeder — Moving 





Bees—Taking Off Honey. 
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id nso angry 
| into the yuse 
cont ) that she 
l She folded her 
+ | ~L- 
I ) MaKe a SACK 
pins id pinned 

| 
: 
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| \ icn e lso 

insidk ca 

\ Cpt ed 1 he be 
| iside I post haste. n 5 
5 ( was not a single bee out- 

ala 
vy had been traveling and clus- 
1 1 1 . . 
T g | that t y were anxious 
‘ S| said she would 
ken them if the man had 
cted so spitefully 
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When I kept less bess than now, I 


practiced moving them several times a 


year to catch the honey-flows from dif- 
fer sources. In the spring of a good 

ison my bees would be located in the 
valley so that their removal to the sage- 
fields was the first thing to be done at 


the approach of a_ good 
a good honey harvest. <A part of this 
operation is different from the usual 
methods which are followed by other 
bee-men, which is that my bees are al- 
ways loaded on the wagons at midday 
and the trip is made during the after- 
noon and evening. The bees endure 
the confinement better, and begin to 
work in better disposition the next morn- 
ing. I have hauled 48 colonies 35 miles 
between 12 o'clock noon, and 12 o’clock 
midnight, with one horse, and the horse 
did not sweat, although it was a very 
hot day in July. And most of the hives 
were double stories and full of honey. 
lt requires an expert knowledge of the 
roads and horsemanship to do_ such 
things. For 4 to 6 weeks before mov- 
ing the bees I began to fit the horses 


season, or, 





for it, by better and heavier feed and 
xercise at heavy work. I prefer to use 
2 wagons, each drawn by one horse, 
rather than 2 horses on one wagon 
Well, what I am trying to get around 
oO say is that one time I loaded up 2 
wagons with bees and drove them up 
in front of the house, in the street, and 
d while [ ate dinner, expecting to 
ngage a ung man a short distance 
ip the road to drive one of the loads. 
My wife had | 1 1n bed for a week or 
more, but when she saw the loads of 
bees through the window she began to 
nake up her mind to go along and drive, 
is she had often done before. The in- 
ests along the road, the camping out, 
ind the cares which came swiftly into 
mind, entirely dispersed her disease. She 


‘ aot 
took all of the 
more colonies, 


fons, and n 


honey out of the 200 or 
amounting to I0 or I5 
anaged the hiving of hun- 
‘f swarms, and when the harvest 
r she was strong and hearty, and 
weighed 16 pounds more than at the 
start 

She always chose the removal of the 
hives 
if there was hired help. We often hired 
women to do the housework, and men 
to uncap combs and turn the extractor, 
but never to remove honey from the 
hives or manage swarms. That part re- 
quires skill and judgment, which is not 
so easily picked up. We could better 
afford to have inexperienced help waste 
honey, or abuse the machines, than to 
misuse the bees in removing the 


honey from the 


as her part, even 


combs 


nature of 


fron ives. I believe the 
bees is varied very much by the way 
] an lle 1 
C. W. Dayton. 
Los Angeles Co., Cal., Oct. I. 
Heartiest thanks to you, Mr. Dayton, 
for vour interesting letter. No doubt 
mat of the bee keeping sisters are do- 


1 


ine excellent work in a quiet way, keep- 


ing in the background, just as the good 
is vou mentioned seems to have done. 
But she has “ ade cood,” nevertheless, 





as you say the best queens you ever re- 
ceived came from her. Tally one for 
the sisters 

Your wife’s exxperience ought to 
prove an incentive to more women to 
geo into bee-keeping. You say, “she al- 
| removal of the honey 
from the hives as her part of the work, 
and that part requires skill and judg- 
ment which is not so easily picked up.” 
Let meveadd that aside from fhat, it is 
the most delightful part of all bee-keep- 
ing, at least to me. One is kept alert 
and expectant all the time, and it surely 
is as good as the best tonic, to take off 
super after super of snowy-white sec- 
tions. 


wavs chose the 


—- -_<-— + + OT 


A Sister's Interesting Experience with 


Bees. 

Although my brother had a nice 
apiary which he had outfitted with his 
own hands, and at one time had 2 out- 
lying yards connected with the parent 
plant at Clovernook, making in all over 
300 colonies of bees, I never took much 
interest in the little creatures until my 





Miss F. E. WHEELER. 


brother moved into Canada and left 
the bees here in our cellar to winter, 
having sold them the previous fall to a 
party just “over the border.” 


In the spring when the bees began 
buzzing in the cellar and crawling out 
from every crack and cranny into the 


sunshine, as the owner failed to appear 
and there seemed no one else to do it, 
I “braced up,” hired a man, and we got 
the hives out on to the stands in the 
bee-yard. I remember we took out 50- 


‘ 


odd hives and that when “spring dwind- 
ling” was over, 36 live colonies existed. 

Well, I had a wild time of it that 
first summer. My zeal far outran my 
knowledge and discretion. I hired a lit- 
tle boy to wield the smoker, and to- 
gether we worked in season and out of 
season over them until we stirred up 
that yard so that the bees fairly drove 
us out of it, and they would chase us 
up to the house and lie in wait around 
the door to set their stings into the 
first unveiled that showed itself. 
Their vindictiveness and perseverance is 
a thing to be remembered. Night after 
night I rested my swollen arms and 
hands on the cool sheets after retiring, 
and gazed upon them pityingly both for 
myself and the poor little things that 
paid so sad a penalty for my misman- 
agement. But, somehow, I _ never 
thought of giving up the fight, for I 
became greatly interested in the work, 
and so struggled along until fall, when 
I made a bargain to buy back the en- 
tire outfit. And to make this part of 
my story short, did so in about 3 years 
from the honey receipts of the apiary. 

My brother had caught the bee-fever 
when some 20 years of age, and out- 
fitted first for comb honey. He had a 
year or so of very discouraging and 
sticky experience with the railroads, 
losing very heavily in damaged combs, 
so as we are far from wholesale mar- 
kets—he changed from small to large 
hives, and arranged his apiary for ex- 
tracted honey. His first hives were 2 
feet long by 15 inches wide and high, 
and with supers the same dimensions. 
He found these hives heavy and awk- 
ward to handle, and the crops of honey 
failed to justify his expectations, so he 
changed again and made the hive which 
we now use. It is the same width and 
height as the old one, only it .s but 
18 inches long. It contains 10 frames 
and combs, the former being a little 
over 13 by 14 inches in size. We get 
from a full comb about 12 pounds of 
honey. 

The honey-house’ shown in the little 
picture my brother built. It is a pretty 
little affair, nestling down on the bank 
near the river, and the yard is leveled 
over and kept nice with the lawn-mow- 
er. At the time the picture was taken 
I had 80 colonies. “Faithful Pete,” my 
man, has the barrow, and my brother- 
in-law, who used to run the extractor 
for me, is in the doorway. 

Our house consists of 2 rooms, 17 feet 
by 17 feet and 7 feet high, a loft and 
“lean-to.” In the first room is our small 
arch or stove, where the water is heat- 
ed, wax extracted, etc. On the left of 
the doorway as you enter is the big 
honey-extractor, with 4 baskets and re- 
versible crank. Just beyond, at the side, 
a little oil-stove alight, which keeps the 
knives and water hot for uncapping 
work. Across the back end of this room 
on either side of the doorway into the 
inner room are substantial working 
benches, with fixtures on the walls above 
for tools, etc. There are 3 windows 
in this room, 2 at the side and one near 
the front door over the extractor. The 
inner room is for honey-storage. Shelves 
for honey vessels and along the right 
side on a substantial bench, are 3 fine 
tin vats, each of 500 pounds capacity, 
and 2 smaller vats for use in short or 
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special runs. There is a window in this 
room opposite the door. 

The loft is stored with hives, es 
pecially those made for comb honey, 
many of which were never used. There 
must be over a hundred of them. We 
store our surplus and surplus hives in 
the lean-to. 

I think this is the first time I have 
ever described in detail our apiary. 

My ambition was to run my bees t 
the fullest capacity of our hives (125), 
and after the first summer’s vicissitudes, 
when winter set in and the bees were 
safe in the cellar, I proceeded promptly 
and with great earnestness to devour 
everything in the shape of bee-litera- 
ture that I could lay my fingers on. The 
old numbers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal were unearthed very effectually, and 
pored over. 

The following spring began what I’ve 
always considered my first real work, 
the former season having been but a 
preliminary skirmish. With that ex 
perience and my winter study combin« d, 
I sailed in to win, and am quite con- 
fident that, although we have had some 
serious backsets, we have made, on the 
whole, a very fair showing, and today 
the “Mistress of Clovernook” is mort 
interested in her apiary than in any 
other branch of her work, or than she 
has been at any period subsequent t 
the first year. 

There have been poor seasons fot 
honey, and seasons when the calls from 
other work necessitated neglect of the 
bees at critical times. I know of no 
other employment that so emphasizes 
the Bible warning, “Now is the accept 
ed time. Now is the Day of Salvation!” 
If we miss the day that is “just right,” 
it is quite likely never to come again, 
or to come only to show us what ws 
have lost by not attending to the first 
one. 

I think m¥ bees winter better than my 
brother’s did. I keep them nearer the 
center of the cellar. We also get along 
more successfully and more easily with 
artificial increase. I have got down to 
3 frames of capped brood and bees for 
nucleus, adding extra combs of brood 
as fast as they can take care of them 
W.. ake our new colonies in the after 
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noon and release the bees the following 
evening at dusk. 

This fall we have been very success 
ful in introducing Italian queens, and, if 
spared, expect from now on to make 
our apiary as it should be—the most 


important feature of our work; white 
Holland turkeys, Pekin ducks, currants, 
and strawberries, being “side-issues,” al 
though we have over a thousand extra 
fine strawberry plants set out this fall, 
and our currant crop this season was 
800 pounds. But we hope to do better 
yet with these same bushes 
(Miss) Frances E. WHEELER 

Chazy, N. Y 

[Miss Wheeler and the writer decided 
to surprise Miss Wilson, who knew 
nothing about the above interesting 
sketch and pictures appearing in this 
number. But she'll be delighted with it 
all—G,. W. Y.] 

er 


Sunflowers. 

A British sister, Mrs. Mary Spencer, 
reports in the British Bee Journal that 
she planted sunflowers, expecting much 
from them, but finds no bees but bumble- 


bees on them About tl same thing 
occurs at Marengo, as we once found 
upon having quite a large plot of sun- 
flowers 
- _—_. > 
sees and Poultry. 

Prof. A. J. Cook s:; in Gleanings 

I } 1 iccessful vy both bees 


and poultry, and I am persuaded that no 
other line of work will prove better 
Suited to the average bee-keeper than 
the care of poultry.” If that be true of 
bee-keepers in general, it is probably 
true in a more emphatic degree of bee- 
keeping sisters. Whatever the reason 
may be, the care of poultry throughout 
the country in general is probably in 
9 cases out of 10 in the hands of women 
[here may be more of the brothers 
writing about the biddies, but if you go 
about the country you will generally find 
it 1s the sisters who are feeding the 
chicks, gathering the eggs, and tying 
hens to posts by one leg to break them 
of sitting 

But because Prof. Cook, a successful 
bee-keeper, is a success with poultry, 
does it follow that his success with poul- 
try is in any way because of his succes 
with bees, and that another equally su 
cessful bee-keeper would be equally suc 
cessful with poultry? In any case, it 
would be interesting if a number of the 
sisters would tell us something of their 
actual experience, not merely with poul 


try, but with any other line in conn 
tion with bee-keeping Tha ught 
elp at least a little t tell us wl 

wi n can successfully do in connectio1 
with bee-keeping 








Winter Ventilation of Hives 


BY C. P. DADANT 


Every now and then, I receive en- 
quiries as to the amount of ventilation 
necessary for! healthy colonies of bees 
during cold weather \llow me to lay 
down the following propositions 

1. Moisture absorbents over the clus 
ter are better than upper ventilation. 

2. A slight amount of upper ventila- 
tion is better than a tight ceiling im- 
pervious to moisture. 

3. Entrance ventilation in a moderate 
degree is needed. 

I will now proceed to tell how I came 
to consider these propositions as cor- 
rect. 

The winter of 1884-5 was one of the 
coldest that we have seen in this sec- 
tion. For two months or more together 
the bees were confined to the hive and 
unable to take flight For fully two 
weeks the thermometer did not get above 
10 degrees above zero in the warmest 
part of the day. We had a number of 
colonies packed with a cushion full of 
chaff or of forest leaves in the cap, 
laid right over the brood-frames with- 
ut honey-board or oil-cloth to inter- 
vene. We also had a number of colo- 
nies which had a moisture-proof oilcloth 
over the frames under the cushion. . We 
had in the same apiaries some colonies 
which had nothing over the oilcloth ex- 





cept the wooden cover, but in a number 
f cases the oilcloth had holes in it 
which had been made by the bees, as 
they will do when the cloth is more 
less defective. 

Now as to the result In nearly ev 
ery instance where the oilcloth wa 
absolutely moisture proof, the moisture 
had condensed upon the combs at their 
upper portion to such an extent that 
when the thaw came, the bees were 
practically soaked with the melting frost 
[he hives were in pitiful condition, for 
not only were the bees dampened by this 
cold, thawing ice which had slowly gath- 
ered over the cluster during the long 
months of cold, but they were also 
loaded within their intestines with the 
unavoidable excrements due to a long 
confinement Fully half of the colo 
nies that were found in this condition 
died within a short time 


The colonies that had holes in the 
oilcloth were in much better condition. 
They had suffered from the cold, from 
having to remain so long 1n the hive, 
but their excrements being discharged 
at the first warm day, the hives became 
habitable at once, for the moisture had 
worked its way into the cap, and when 
it melted the water ran out along the 
outer edges without dampening the bees 
The colonies that were lost in this lot 
were the weaker ones, and they had 
died before the thaw cam 
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amounts 


between — lift ind 


If n upper ventilation is given 
1e moisture passes off, but at the same 
time qul 1 portiol of the heat pro- 
duced passes out also and only the 
strong colonies can survive. — 
Now as entrance ventilation at the 
bottom of the hive, everybody knows 
hat bees must have breathing air. If 
heavy snow comes, a large entrance 
will prove useful, for it is less read 
ily obstructed Loose snow is not to 
b feared, air circulates through it 
But if the snow thaws to a certain 
degr¢ the water produced may freeze 
and tightly shut the entrance, when 


smothering. 
lower ven 
up tor 


danger of 
amount of 
measure make 


the colony is in 
\ very large 
tilation will in a 


the lack of upper ventilation or ab- 
sorbents. but this is had at the ex 
pense of honey consumption I have 
seen colonies in ordinary box-hives go 
through a very hard winer without 


1 
inv bottom-board at all, the hives be- 


ing simply set upon 2x4 scantlings 
laid flat But only exceedingly vigor 
us colonies could stand such condi- 


have no hesitancy in say 
ing that I would not sleep soundly dur 


tions, and | 


ing winter nights, if I knew that a part 

f my bees were thus exposed 
From tl ibove, the reader will read 
ily see whv | have come to the conclu 
sion that the worst method of wintering 
hees ts to have a narrow, reduced en 
ce ind n bsolutely water-proof 


ceiling 
Hamilton, Il 
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Helping the Sale of Honey 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER 
Dr. G. Bohrer has an article on page 
305 that I have read with much interest 





e asked to read again the arti- 


l am ther 

cle by Rev. R. B. McCain, page 241, 
which I have done lo be sure, Dov 
tor, he emphasizes the point that one 
need not fear adulteration of comb 
honey, and the whole drift of his arti- 
cle is toward making the reader think 
comb honey a thing greatly to be de- 


second reading leaves me 
till thinking article “a pretty good 
tidote’ to tis, leaving the reader of 

articles to think, “Well, what good 
» be sure that there is no adulteration 


sired; and th 


you! 


I 1D) mey » long as there is dan 
ger of harm from eating wax, and a 
possible danger of poison on the comb 

n't care to eat poison, even in small 


quantities; so no comb honey for me.” 
Your second paragraph | have read 


ver a number of times If I under- 


stand yo ww, “the poison tl the bees 
invariably expel upon the slightest jar 
distur] h hive,” is spread 
ees d in some way they 

get 1t on their feet, and from their feet 
» the « pings, but most likely it 
never 1 hes the honey in the cells at 
ll. I confess this is entirely new to 
I a i Isp t there are others as 
ignorant as I, who will, with me, de- 


» know more particularly how the 


e bodies of the bees 


poison gets on t] 
and not into the honey My first un- 
derstanding, from your previous arti- 


1 
le, was that the bees sprayed the poison, 
although you didn’t say so, and perhaps 


I had no right to make such a guess. 
What you now say seems to bar out 
any such view [f I understand you 


now, the poison is without doubt “spread 
over the bees” in such a way that there 
is no likelihood it gets into the honey. 
I don’t see how that would be unless 
the bees wipe their stings on the bodies 
of each other. If there is any other 
explanation, I should be glad to have it. 

Your fifth paragraph reads, “You ask 
me how I know that invariably 
thrust out their stings, and that poison 
is expelled upon any jar of the hive. 


bees 


In reply I will say that I have seen 
it so often that I feel fully justified 
in arriving at such a conclusion.” And 


you seem to wonder that I haven’t seen 


the same thing Well, Doctor, in the 
thousands and thousands of times I’ve 
seen hives jarred, I never yet saw a 


bee thrust out its sting and wipe off 
the poison upon its neighbor’s back or 
feet. It ought to be easily seen if it is 
constantly occurring, and yet I’ve never 
seen it. 


Not once. If you have seen 
It every time there was the slightest 
disturbance of the hive, then it must 
be that my locality is different from 
vours, or else I am a very dull observer. 
If in any way I have a wrong notion 
as to your view, I shall be glad to be 
righted, with apologies for my obttse- 
ness 


On page 241 you tell about bees get- 
ting onto the combs and not into the 
honey, and in the next paragraph, if I 
understand you correctly, you say you 
have endeavored to 


give “actual state- 
ments * which can bring no harm 
to the sale of the products of our in- 


dustry,” but on the contrary, along with 
knowledge about extracted honey, “the 
sale of honey will increase beyond any 
demand heretofore known.” Now, Doc- 
tor, if I have a reasonable understand- 


language, the 


English 
who reads that will understand you to 


ing of the one 
say that an increase in the sale of 
honey will come from a general knowl- 
edge of what you give as facts about 
poison on the comb, and I asked yor 
on page 270 to tell us how this wouid 
be. You quoted the question, on page 
305, and reply in Italics, “I never said 
your facts.” Well, J never said you did; 


and what you mean by those words in 
Italics I’m sure I don’t know. 

[ think you must have misunderstood 
my question, for it isn’t like you ta 
dodge a question, and you certainly have 
given no reply to my question as to 
how there will be an unprecedented de 
mand for hon coming from a spread 
of your “facts.” Instead thereof, af 
ter quoting my question, you reply that 
the pure food law will increase the sale 


of honey No one probably will dis- 
pute that; at any rate, it is a view com- 
monly current. But what I should like 
to have you tell us is how the sale of 
honey is going to be helped by spread- 
ing your belief. Just now I’m not dis- 
cussing whether that belief is correct 
Che whole drift of what you have writ- 
ten is to laud extracted honey and to 


disparage comb—your very last sen- 
tence on page 305 is a fling at comb 
honey—and I don’t dispute your right 
to do this; but when you say that 


you are thereby 
the sale of 
know 


helping to increase 
honey, I am anxious to 
just how a general belief that 
there is a possible danger of poison on 
cappings, and a possible danger from 
eating wax, is going to help the sale of 
honey by a single ounce. Please give 
us the answer to that, Doctor. 
Marengo, III 


Pa 


How to Secure Good Prices 
for Honey Even in Years 
of Bountiful Yields 


Read at the Detroit National Convention 


BY O. L. HERSHISER, 


If an unusually large quantity of any 
commodity is produced, and is thrown 
upon any particular market in a lump, 
the price will necessarily fall, owing to 
competition and the eagerness of hold- 
ers to realize on their goods. 

[f such unusually large quantity of 
the commodity is distributed in such 
manner as will supply localities that 
have had an under-production; or if 
the disposition of the same is spread out 
over a considerable Iength of time, 
keeping a portion of it out of the mar 
ket until a season of scarcity, if neces- 
sary; or if new markets are created 
by reason of increased activity in dis 
covering as many as possible of the lat 
ent avenues of consumption, directing 
as it were, the product into new chan- 
nels, and creating a need where need 
was before unfelt. there is no need 
greatly to reduce prices in order to sell 
the goods 

[ wish to apply the above propositions 
directly to honey-production and con- 
sumption. If the apiarist is so fortu- 


nate as to have produced a large crop 
of honey, he should get busy in search 
If his crop is 50 per- 


of new markets. 
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cent more than he has been accustomed 
to produce, he has just that 50 percent 
with which to work up a new market 
and create a demand that will be of 
value in years to come. Suppose he has 
to carry a portion of his crop over 
the next year; it is almost as good 
money in the bank, and may yield 
much larger percentag« 


Mr. Mercer, of California, because of 


unsatisfactory prices, in the year 1903, 
held his honey until the following yeat 
and thereby realized $1,000 more f 
crop than would have been obtatr 


sold as soon as produced 


When prices of honey a1 bnormall 


low, there is no speculati mm in iiding 
the honey a year or two, and 

bee keepe rs there are who re d 
mined not to sacrifice their honey 
cause of a_ bountiful crop 1 |] 
prices, the more stable will tl] 


become. 

In the last issue of the Revi li 
torial notice is made of a_bee-keepe: 
who had been offered 7 cents for 
best white clover honey that coukd b 
produced, laid down in_ Indianapolis, 
and that if sold at such price, it would 
net him but a trifle above 5 cents pet 
pound. I wish to say, that apiarists, 
a class, are largely responsible for su 
market conditions. The jobber is 
ways anxious to purchase goods at 
low a price as he can obtain them, 
the reason that his profits are cor- 
respondingly greater, and because of tl 
lower price at which he is able to sell, 
he can do a greater volume of busi 
ness. He sends out offers for honey 
and quotes the current jobbing price of 
5 to 7 cents, and in most years is abl 
to supply his wants at these figures 
Then, not being a philanthropist, why 
should he give more? 

Once in a while there is a bee-keeper 
who does rot figure the expense of cans 
and transportation, and thinks one 
sidedly only of the 7 cents per pound 
he is going to obtain. Rather than take 
5 cents net from the jobber, the bee- 
keeper quoted by the Review, would 
better sell locally to consumers direct 
for 7 or 8 cents, and thus save th 
expense of his cans; and what could 
not be sold locally, might be disposed 
of at satisfactory prices by a little well 
directed advertising. Personally, I do 
not believe it ever to be necessary to 
sell extracted honey direct to the con 
sumer at less than Io cents per pound 
[ reason that any lover of honey will 
supply his needs to the limit at Io to 
15 cents per pound in bulk, inasmuch as 
10 to 15 cents is a popular price. Lov 
ers of fresh butter in the cities and vil 
lages satisfy their wants at 25 to 30 
cents per pound, simply because that 
has come to be the popular price 

If you have honey to sell, but keep 
still about it, disposing of it will be 
slow and tedious. There are various 
ways of directing public notice to the 
fact that you have honey to sell. If 
you imagine that a bountiful crop is to 
be a burden, remember that the local 
fairs bring together large crowds 
among which are many lovers of honey 
who will be as glad to learn wher 
they can get it in its purity, as you 
are to sell to them. Be on hand at 
these fairs with an exhibit of bees and 
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ir trade, and if they allow 
person to pick it up, even 
eason, that other person has 
customers for the future, and 
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o intend to make apiculturé 
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carry them over sea 
here is no better way 
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idvertisement that will catch 
yn of those in need of honey, 
it inserted in two or three of 


the leading bee-papers for 3 or 4 months, 


fort If 


honey will be sold with little 
writ 


vou are unaccustomed te 


ing advertisements that will catch the 


Té ntion, 


I ynly 
m fc 
la well 


remember that the publishers 
00 glad to help you, or write 
you, and they have a vocabu 

stocked wit expressions, 


words, and synonyms, that will express 


t superlative degree the quality of 
goods you have to offer. “Smooth, 

ily finisl hick, rich deliciousness,” 
nd the like, are expressions descriptive 
f the highest quality, and catch the eye 
ind thought very readily [here is no 
| ght on words that will beautifully 
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I good services ot the jobber and 
\ ] ilways to be recognized, 
1 certainly no reflection on them 
vise bee-keepers to develop their 

ket, and supply it fully before 

ipping e larger centers of con- 
D If the home market is fully 
supplied there will be less honey to 
lisposed of by the jobber, it is true, 

if ( \bber’s volume of business 

S reby lessened he is compensated 
1y better prices and profits on the 


of bee keepers to avoid 
a scramble and 
price of their honey to 
figures in order to get 
sale away from other 


I would beg 
he tendency to get into 
cut down the 
ruinously low 
the preference of 

} 


bee-keepers. I have but recently been 
informed of a case where a bee-keeper 
sent a consignment of comb honey to 
, commission merchant with instruc- 
tions to sell for 10 cents per pound 
if it could be obtained, and for less 
if mecessary to effect a quick sale. 
[here is certainly no profit in producing 
fancy comb honey at Io cents per 
pound, out of which is to be paid, 
freight. commission, and for sections, 
comb foundation and labor. The con- 
sumer is sure to pay from 15 to 25 
cents per section for fancy honey be 
fore it reaches his table, and Io cents 
fi fi comb honey with charges 
nd cost of supplies out, leaves the 
producer but a little over 7 cents per 
The difference between about 
7 - d 1s to 25 cents per section, 
r and retailer by way 
1g big profits to 
p goods, by the 
, » is rmined to. sell 

vhether he makes any profits or not. 


urge you, brother bee-keep- 


follow the example and teach- 

g a few of the craft who have, 

s far as possible, solved the problem 
f marketing their product. You have 
battled against great odds. You have 
done well persistently to remain upon 


the firing line until your bountiful crop 


of honey is safely harvested, but hav 
ing emerged from the smoke of the bat- 
tle of obtaining the crop (the smoke 


from the bee-smoker of course!) do not 
be satisfied or claim a complete victory 
until crowned with the full reward of a 
just and merited equivalent for the pur- 
est and most wholesome of sweets— 
honey—you have provided for the tables 
of the land. 
—— i> 6 <a 


How I Sell My Honey 


BY DR. M. E. MCMANES. 


To produce a crop of first quality 
honey is one thing, but to dispose of it 
advantageously is another story. 

With me as with a great many bee 
keepers, the bees are pets, and their care 
a side-issue, yet if our hobbies can be 
made a financial success we naturally 
like them better. 

In studying the local market I find 
grocers do not like to handle comb hon- 
ey, consequently my first move was to 
create a demand for extracted. This I 
did by putting up a first quality article 
in neat, attractive style, and employing 
a man to canvass the city thoroughly, 


I put labels on 


calling at every house. 
all my honey, both comb and extracted, 
and being well known all over the city 
I instructed my agent to call special at- 
tention to the fact that this was a home 


article from my apiary. As my name 
was on the label consumers soon called 
for my honey at the grocers. When I 
called on the dealers, explaining what 
I had, and how I advertised it, I had 
no trouble in getting orders. The result 
has been that every grocer in the city 
sells my honey, and very few handle any 
other. 

My comb honey the grocer gets, is 
always the best I have. All sections 
must be new, well filled and thoroughly 
cleaned. My name is on every section. 
This I do by using a rubber stamp and 
stamping or printing the label on the 
unfolded section. If more producers 
would put their names on the sections 
to show where they come from I be- 
lieve less off-grade honey woudd be put 
on the market 

My extracted honey is put up in jelly 
glasses holding 10 ounces, ard retails for 
15 cents. I sell them for $1.35 per dozen. 
The first obstacle I had to overcome was 
the grocer’s argument that 10 cents was 
the popular price, and that 15 cents 
would not go. I explained this way: 
[he larger glass costs me but one or 2 
cents more per dozen than the to-cent 
size; the labels and work are the same, 
and the consumer gets about double for 


his money. But the best argument was 
that the grocer gets more profit, as the 
10-cent size costs him from go cents to 
95 cents per dozet 


My second and last obstacle was the 
argument that it is customary 
to sell honey in bottles. This was easily 
overcome by the fact that jelly glasses 
could be used over and over again by 
the consumer, while bottles were gener- 
ally thrown away. 
, That my reasoning was correct is 
proven by the fact that the local dealers 
have used over 2,000 glasses and 1,500 
sections the present 
When you sell to dealers don't can 
vass; and above all don’t forget to ex- 
plain fully how to treat candied honey. 
Don’t think that by saving a few cents 
on the cost of labels you profit by it, 
because the more attractive you make 
your article the better it will sell. 
Piqua, Ohio. 


grocer §s 


season. 
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Age of Bees—How they Grow 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


“T notice that you sometimes answer ques- 
tions through the American Bee Journal. 
Will you please tell me through its columns, 
how long the bee is in the egg form, how 
long in the larval form, how long in the pupa 
form, and how long the bee lives after it 
emerges from its cell?” 

Quinby told us in his book, “Mysteries 
of Bee-Keeping Explained,” published 
about 1865, that the egg, as laid by the 
queen, hatched in 3 days to a larva; 
this larva was fed by the nurse-bees 6 
days, when the cell containing it was 
sealed over, remaining thus for 12 days, 
during which time it underwent the 
changes of “from caterpillar to butter- 
fly,’ when the covering to the cell was 
eaten off and it emerged a perfect bee, 


being a period of 21 days from the lay- 
ing of the egg to the perfect bee, mak- 
ing a little allowance for the weather, 
as very warm weather hastens this de- 
velopment to a limited extent, and cold 
weather retarded the same. 

Always being desirous to know things 
for a certainty, I conducted several 
experiments which proved to my satis- 
faction that Quinby was correct. In one 
of these experiments I placed a frame 
of nice, clean comb in the center of a 
populous colony about May 15, and 
looked at it quite often till I found eggs 
in it, which date I marked on top of 
the frame. In about 2 hours less than 
3 days I found 8 or 1o little larve 
hatched, and in 6 days and 1% hours 
these larve were sealed over. Twelve 
days thereafter I looked and found these 
had emerged from their cells, together 
with probably too others from the cells 
immediately surrounding the cells which 
contained them. From this trial I was 
entirely satisfied as to the correctness 
of Quinby, and continued so to be, till 
a few years ago quite a noted bee- 
keeper said that 6 days was altogether 
too long for the bees in the larval state, 
he claiming that 3 to 3% was very much 


nearer the correct time. 


I felt very much like contradicting 
the statement, but concluded that I 
would not, as I had made but two or 


three experiments, and these when it 
was generally quite cool weather, still I 
could not think that both Quinby and 
myself were wrong. So I went to ex- 
perimenting again, and although the 
weather was quite warm the result was 
3 days in the egg, 534 days in the larval, 
and 11% days in the pupa state, making 
20 days in all; and 19% days is the 
shortest time I have ever known of a 
perfect bee from the time the egg was 
laid to the emerging of the perfect bee, 
no matter how hot the weather was dur- 
ing the whole length of time of incuba- 
tion. Besides this, I have many times 
cut out all queen-cells but one from 


‘colonies 7 to 8 days after the bees had 


swarmed, and had the bees build queen- 
cells over larvz still unsealed, and when 
these queens were old enough to emerge, 
send out a swarm with the queen hatch- 
ing from the cell I had left or the 
one I had given them at the time the 
rest of the cells had been cut off. 

I believe it possible where extreme heat 
occurs during a period of 19 days, for a 
very populous colony to develop bees in 
an hour or two more than that; and 
I have often known them to be nearly 
24 days in developing, where it was 
steady cool weather, and the colony 
small during the whole of that time; 
but 21 days is as near the rule as is 
possible, and can be counted upon in 
governing all of our manipulations in 
making “swarms” or colonies, etc., where 
we need some knowledge of this matter. 

The time of the year when the de- 
velopment of brood is most retarded by 
cool weather is in the fall, and when 
most accelerated by warm weather is in 
May and June. 

Regarding how long a bee may live, 
barring accidents, after it emerges from 
the cell, that all depends upon the time 
of year when it becomes a perfect bee. 
If a bee emerges about the first of June, 
its life will not vary much from 45 
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days; if it emerges about the first of 
October and the colony containing it 
winters in perfect condition, it is pos- 
sible for that bee to be alive the 4th 
day of July next. “How is that?” do 
you ask? The bee lives just according 
to its activities, and when it is all hus- 
tle and bustle, as it usually is during 
June, July and August, the bee wears 
out its vitality and dies of old age in 
about 1% months. On the other hand, 
if this same bee emerged about the first 
of October, and the colony, through the 
approach of cold weather, went into that 
quiescent state so conducive to good 
wintering, then the bee would remain 
quiet and almost inactive till the warmth 
of spring brought the colony into activ- 
ity, which activity would not be that of 
summer, on account of the multitude of 
cool days, with cloudy, stormy weather 
which always keeps the .bees in their 
hives during the months of March, April 
and May, in this locality. 

Of one thing I am positively certain, 
which is, that I have had bees that were 
not born till the last half of September, 
living on the next fourth day of July. 
It happened in this way: 

I had a colony of black bees to which 
I gave an Italian queen the first week 
in September. This queen never laid 
an egg that fall on account of no nectar 
coming in from the fields afterward. 
When the colony was put from the cel- 
lar, it contained none but black bees, 
as this colony did no breeding while in 
the cellar, even though it was not put 
out till near the first of May. From this 
reason I was afraid the young Italian 
queen was not good for anything, so I 
kept closer watch of this colony than 
of others. The next time I looked, there 
were eggs, and in due time the golden 
Italians were emerging from their cells. 
Along about the middle of June I saw 
that the black bees began to show less 
and less, and the Italians more and 
more, so I was curious to know how 
ti... thing was coming out. 

On the first day of July there were 
several hundred black bees in that col- 
ony, but on the fourth day I was able 
to find only about a score, while on the 
fifth day none were to be found. And 
from very many changes of queens 
along during the month of June, I have 
proved just as conclusively that bees 
which emerge during the summer months 
live only 45 days. By taking note of the 
day the last black bee emerged from its 
cell, and then keeping watch of the hive 
from the fortieth day on, I found that 
on the 46th day not a black bee was to 
be found, while on the 45th day a few 
hundred were to be seen. 

Now while these things have no di- 
rect bearing on the dollar-and-cent side 
of bee-keeping, yet they are very inter- 
esting, and tend to rivet the apiarist to 
his pursuit, and help him to know how 
to manipulate his colonies when divid- 
ing, queen-rearing, etc., so that he will 
work in perfect accord with Nature’s 
ways, or as nearly so as is possible to 
cafry out the plans he wishes to make. 


Then, these experiments will convince 
any one that the bees which bring in 
the nectar from the fields are not the 
ones which build the comb, or deposit 
it in the sections, or nurse the larve; 


that it is 6 days from the time the bee 
emerges to the time it takes its flight; 
that it is 16 days old before it enters 
the field as a forager, and that after it 
so enters it does very little of the inside 
work of the hive for the rest of its life. 

A knowledge of all of these things helps 
the apiarist much in many ways, even 
though it may count only indirectly on 
the dollar-and-cents part of our pursuit. 
I realize that none of us would continue 
long in the bee-business were there no 
dollars-and-cents part to it; but while 
I so realize, I am free to admit, that 
the real zest from bee-keeping has come 
to me through the knowledge obtained 
by the many experiments I have con- 
ducted. 


3orodino, N. Y. 
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The Eucalypti for Fuel, Tim- 
ber and Honey 


BY A. J. COOK. 


I am asked by a bee-keeper in Ken- 
tucky to give an article on the Eucalypts. 
I am glad to do this as I am specially 
fond of these trees, and 1 am sure that 


they have a value that is little under- 
stood. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that these trees come from Aus- 


tralia, a very arid region, and one with 
very mild climate. We may be sure, 
then, that the stronghold of the Eucal- 


ypts is ability to stand drouth, and that 
their weakest point would be inability to 
endure cold. Here Claremont, where 


the orange and lemon thrive well, some 


species of Eucalypts suffer not a little 
with the cold. It behooves, then, any 
yne contemplating the planting of Eu 
calypts, to try them at first in a small 
way, that he may know whether the 


e- © 


climatic conditions of his 


suited to these trees 


locality are 


IMPORTANCE OF TIMBER BELTs. 


One who travels for the first time in 
England and France, is surprised at the 
great number of trees which he observes 
everywhere. That these conserve mois- 
ture and greatly serve to modify climate 
is certain. We may say that much of 
Europe is a great park. This is peculiar- 
ly true of much of England. This not 
only makes the country exceedingly 
beautiful, but the trees make the climate 
equable, and salubrious, and greatly pro- 
mote the interests of agriculture. We 
of the United States, will fall sadly 
short of our duty and privilege, if we 
do not see to it and plant liberally of 
trees. We can not act too soon, that 
our country shall, like England and 
France, become one great park. 

The Eucalypts are so rapid of growth, 
and so valuable for fuel, timber and 
honey, that they should receive attention, 
wherever they will grow and _ thrive. 
Surely, in all the great arid West, where 
the cold does not press too hard, this 
tree should receive prompt and gener- 
ous attention. In the more humid re- 
gions of the East, the hardier species 
should be tried. Our experience with 
alfalfa should make us quick to act in 
this matter. We long thought that this 
was no plant for the Eastern States, 
but find upon trial that it has great value, 
in other than warm arid regions 





VALUABLE FEATURES OF THE EUCALYPTS 
lo my thinking, there are few more 
fascinatingly beautiful trees than these 


Eucalypts. Their drooping, beautifully 
formed foliage, showy blossoms, cur 
ious fruit, careless, yet graceful habit, 
and often long straggling trunk and 
branches, make them the gems of any 
landscape that is marked by their pres 
ence. One of my artistic friends, noted 
for her esthetic taste, says that no othe 
tree is more beautiful, or lends itself to 
adornment more satisfactorily than does 
this gift from Australia. I think she 
is quite right. There is just opposite of 
my house a manna gum, Eucalyptus vim 


inalis, which has become very dear to 
me. There are several hard by, and 
[ treasure them all as precious posse s 
sions. In the moonlight they are grac« 


ful and fascinating beyond compare 
Again, the 


makes it 


¢ 


great number of species, 
possible, by careful selection, 
oO secure timber or lumber of any de 
sired quality. The trees grow, when 
planted thickly, so straight and tall that 
they are admirable for masts, and other 
like uses, where long timbers are desired 
Perhaps the greatest advantage we 
gain in these trees is their resistance to 
drought. Coming as they do from an 
arid clime, they stand a prolonged 
drought, and so in regions like 
California and Arizona they will thrive 
and grow rapidly after the first 
with no care at all. This characteristic 
is very encouraging, as the growing of 
the trees is a matter of no small profit, 
and so the will be more and mort 
planted, and, as we have 


very de siral le 


Southern 


year, 


trees 
seen, this 1s 

from the stat 
general economy as well as di ! 
We need more trees, and the Eucalypti 


will tend greatly 
EUCALYPTS FOR 


We must not neglect to speak of the 
value of the Eucalypts as trees furnishing 
bee-forage. These trees come from the 
southern hemisphere. When we bring 
them here, they tend from inheritance 
to bloom in winter. Of course their new 
environment tends to bring this bloom- 
ing season in late spring and early sum- 
mer. As a result, we may gather the 
bloom almost any month of the year. 


Bre-Fovuiaci 


If we may judge from the way the 
bees visit the bloom, we may conclude 
that nearly all furnish nectar, in good 
quantities. Of course, as many blossom 
in seasons when there are few bees, as 
do the willows and soft maples of the 
East, we may conclude that they are 
not of any great value in the real har- 
vest, but they are valuable in stimulating 
breeding. Some of the species may give 
much honey after we put on the supers. 
It is not true that the honey is tainted 
by the oil of the plants, and we may be 
sure that is never true of nectar 

The only discount of the Eucalypts 
is the fact that they are impatient of 
cold. While the species are 
more hardy than others, none of them 
are proof against severe cold. For this 
reason, any one contemplating planting 
these trees should know from actual ob- 
servation that the locality is suited to 
their requirements, before planting more 
than in an experimental way 


some of 
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VA ES TO PLANT 
blue-gum, E. globulus, has been 
planted in California, and is hand- 
hard iwainst frost, and a very 

rapid grower. It does not stand the heat 
well as t two species next to be 
ned. It blooms from January to 
\l ber is verv tough and 
grown more in Cal 
species, but does 
well in 1 vel hot valleys 
eum, Eucalyptus rostrata, re 
] er than 
on nei nll 
4 \ l lg 
d | fine. 





of the species in the colder regicns or 
the hot dry valleys 

The sugar-gum, E. corynocalyx, is a 
fine tree in Southern California, though 
rather slow of growth, and feeble against 
cold lhe wood is hard and fine, and 
it blooms in late summer 

The manna-gum, E. viminalis, is a 
fine tree, beautiful to look upon. I think 
much of it. It is as hardy as the red- 
gum, I think, but the wood is not equal 


to either the blue red gum, though it 
grows rapidly, and the wood answers 
well for fuel. Like many other of the 
gums, it sheds its bark, and so needs 
some cat » keep the street tidy where 

é ee is planted 

I. ficifolia | sideroxylon, have 

lored bl ms, and are very showy. 
The wood of the last is very hard and 
fine, and the foliage is specially beautiful. 


Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Caucasian Bees—Their Good and Bad 
Qualities. 

| have not seen much pro or con of 
late in the “Old Reliable” about the good 
and bad qualities of the Caucasian bees, 
and it seems that the most reports are 

on.” It will be remembered that I re- 
ported through the columns of this pa 
per last season, of what I had learned 
good or bad of these bees, after having 
tried them two seasons. Now I have 
had another season’s experience with 
them more extensively, and as it has 
been a good season, they have been well 
tested, and that in 7 or 8 apiaries, and 
along-side other races of bees, and also 
their crosses tested. 

In addition to the good qualities, viz: 
gentleness, good comb-builders, prolific 
ness, etc. which have already been 
brought out by those who have tested 
them, permit me to say that they winter 
well, rearing a lot of young bees during 
cold weather and spreading brood rapid 
ly in very early spring, which makes 
them very desirable in late springs and 
in locations where the honey-flow comes 
very early 

The Caucasian colonies were so highly 
populated at the beginning of the honey 
flow early in the spring that I became 
somewhat nervous over the thought of 
their swarming, but I continued to give 
them extracting supers, the frames of 
which contained full sheets of founda- 
tion, as they needed them during the 
flow, and kept a watch on the brood- 
chambers for queen-cells. To my glad 
surprise less than 10 percent prepared 
to swarm, while of the Italians side by 
side with them in the same apiary, under 


the same conditions, a larger percent did 


make preparation to swarm: and re- 
swarm. 

I do not know what these bees would 
do in the production of section comb 
honey, as I have tried them only in a 
very limited way in this particular, nor 
do I know what they would do in this 
particular confined in a small hive, or 
their queens confined under excluders. 
But turned loose with plenty of proper 
room, I have every reason to believe 
that these bees excell any of the other 
races of bees. 

There is another thing noticeable 
about the swarming of those bees, and 
that is the swarms cast are very small, 
so much so that the progress in the su- 
pers is checked but very little if any. 

Another good feature about them is 
that they supersede their queens readily 
and often. 

There is a bad quality about them 
which will prove to be a good one to 
the average bee-keeper in the South, 
and that is their so-called over-produc- 
tion of drones. It is a fact that the 
good stock in our apiaries is endangered 
by drones flying from inférior stock 
from every direction. This will have a 
tendency towards repelling this unde- 
sired race of bees, and it is the surest 
and easiest way this problem can be 
solved. 

As honey-gatherers the Caucasian bees 
have proved to be a little superior to the 
other prolific races. They make more 
rapid progress at the beginning of the 
early spring flow, and store longer at 
the close of the season, and hold their 
own well during the season. 


Their bad qualities are few and over- 
balanced by the good ones. The greatest 
of these is the gathering of bee-glue 


during a honey-dearth near the close of 
the season. This bad feature has been 
brought out time and again, but they 
bring th’s very sticky substance in in 
their pollen-baskets, and place it about 
the entrance as if they expected to close 
their doors at the end of the season. 
But if the glue is removed when they 
are put in for winter it will not have to 
be contended with until the close of next 
season 

Another objection to them is that they 
rear too many drones, and they do this 
all during the season Chey rapidly 
disappear at the close of the honey-flow, 
but a cluster of them will be found hud 
dled up in some corner of the hive as 
if in this way to protect themselves du 
ing the bees’ working season, and during 
winter when they will be found on the 
outskirts of the cluster, but not in large 
quantities. I notice some colonies are 
far more prone to do this than others, 
and no doubt the over-production can be 
bred out of them. 

Another objection to them is that they 
build too much burr and brace comb. I 
have not been bothered with this much, 
and I think it can be overcome to a 
great extent by keeping the bees supplied 
with the proper room. I have crossed 
them only with the German and Italian 
bees. They transfer to the Germans 
their gentleness and honey-gathering 
quality during the early part of the sea 
son, but when nectar is scarce they do 
not compact their brood, and to some 
extent slack up honey-gathering, but they 
give the honey as good body as the pure 
stock does, and are very desirable bees. 

Their cross with the Italians is not 
much improvement over the Italians, ex- 
cept that they are better comb-builders 
and fill the comb near the bottom of the 
sections and extracting comb better. But 
the first cross is cross, and for this 
reason not so desirable. 

The first cross with the golden Italians 
makes a beautifully banded bee. All the 
bands show the gold and the steel which 
is a very brilliant color. It must be re 
membered that the Caucasian bees have 
been imported only a short time, and we 
might not expect them to be in every 
particular just what we desired. A little 
breeding may be necessary. 

Crisp Co., Ga. J. J. Witoer. 


Honey as a Health-Food 

This is a 16-page honey-pamphlet in- 
tended to help increase the demand for 
honey. The first part of it contains a 
short article on “Honey as Food,” writ- 
ten by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where 
to keep honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 
The last part is devoted to “Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes” and “Remedies Using Hon- 
ey.” It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the peo- 
ple are educated on the value and uses 
of honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 
2-cent stamp: 50 copies for go cents; 
100 copies for $1.50; 250 copies for 
$3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. 
Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 
100 Or more copies. Send all orders 
ae office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 
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Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Long Drouth in Ontario Unbroken. 


The prolonged drouth in Ontari 
mains practically unbroken to date (Ov 
tober 22). Since August 5th there has 


been only one rain of any impo 


I doubt whether things have suffered 
much so far, from a bee-keeper’s d 
point Clover (alsike) was a_ good 
“catch,” seems to be deeply rooted, and 
is at present looking well Very lit 


tle fall wheat has been sown, 

this is generally the best cover crop f 
clover seeding, the limited acreag 
mean icss clover for 1910. But that « 
is entireiy too remete to | 
trouble over, so at present we refuse to 
notice anything but the good prospects 
for 1900 


ve borrowing 


. intact 
A Good Fall Bee-Feeder. 
Recently, while at Mr. J. McGilliy 
ray’s, in Ontario, | was shown a feeder 
that struck me as being very handy and 
being possessed of some features that 
would commend it for use in the fall 
when large amounts of syrup have to 
be given for winter stores. Built on the 
principle of the Miller feeder, it differs 
from the orignal, in that there is no per 
manent cover, a wire screen being used 
on top instead. If more feed is required 
it can be poured through the wire-cloth 
and no bees can fly up, and at any time 
it is easy to see what progress the bees 
are making in storing the syrup. On top 
of the screen a quilt or board can be 
laid, and if the weather is cool a cush 
ion can also be put on, so that the heat 

is better conserved 


no — — 


Feeding Sugar Rather than Honey 
for Winter Stores. 

In giving directions for preparing su 
gar syrup for winter stores, Editor Root 
in Gleanings, says, “But some will ask, 
‘Why not feed honey?’ A good article 
is too expensive and a cheap honey is 
dear at any price.” 

The “reasons” given are valid, but, 
Mr. Root, you might have added, “Un 
less absolutely sure of the source of 
honey to be fed, there is great danger 
of developing foul brood.” Perhaps 
some will think that the writer is a crank 
on the subject of foul brood. but from 
a number of cases that have come under 
my notice, I feel justified in saying that 
it is very risky, if not dangerous, to ad 
vocate the feeding of honey No later 
than last spring an extensive bee-keeper 
wrote me saying: 

“A few years ago I had foul brood 
among my bees, and by thorough work 
had eradicated the disease Last fall 


1 1 e in ‘ 
Peiteis = ne comb 
1 at mts to 
thin: re mu 
{F; ; ; ett cted 
indeed little leaven 
ing e whole lump, e honey 
foul colony m col inate 
p ids with the foul-brood germs 


ig 
Bees Well Supplied with Winter 
Stores. 
Bees* throughout Ontario, according 
to many reports received, are going into 
iarters in splendid condition 


winter ql 
Chis is.the case particularly in sections 
where there has been a fall flow of 


honey In our own apiaries, the clust- 
ers are fully one-third larger than they 
were last fall. Other conditions being 
equal, this should mean good wintering, 
as especially for outdoor wintering | 
like to see good, populous colonies. [Tor 
cellar-wintering it may be all right to 
rob the colonies in the fall of their old 
bees, but for outside, I would take no 
chances. Anyway, I have an idea that 
in moving the colony off the old stand, 
as advocated by some, that quite a few 
bees that are not old, are sacrificed 
This idea of “QOslerizing’” the old bees 
in the fall of the year is not new by 
any means, as some I2 years ago a num- 
ber of Ontario bee keepers (Jacob Al- 
paugh among them, if I am _ correct) 
were practicing the plan in a limited 
way. Of late years I have heard little 
about it, so quite likely there is “noth 
ing doing” at present 
Se 
Cellar vs. Outdoors for Bees in 
Winter. 

Winter is coming again, and with its 
advent many will be debating how to 
winter their bees While cellars are 
pre ferred by some and the outdoor SYS 
tem by others, it was the writer’s priv 
ilege to run across one bee-keeper this 
summer who winters his bees, some 50 
colonies, in a room adjoining, and con 
nected by a door with, the living-room 
occupied by the family The bees had 
wintered in splendid condition, and the 
results would seem to prove, in this 


instance, at least, that a high temperat 
tt detrimental to the bees 


ture 1s n 


Asked as to whether the be were 
noisy, Mr. Snelgrove replied that every 
thing was quiet till the warm days of 


March, and then they were lively. Pri 
cautions were taken to darken the wit 
dows, but no other preparation was 
given to the rooms Mr. Snelgrove i 
tends to winter the bees in the m 
place this season again, and the results 
will be awaited with interest 


Relative to the subject of cell 
1s outdoor wi ing 
le fact that there is el 
Ml ‘ 
utside t 
( Por WI 
perma 
{ ? -_ 3 } ; ; 
e-kee s f ‘ 
t have signified 
nell f llar I t 
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Do Dark Brood-Combs Affect the 
Color of Their Honey? 





e ous tor ceé nly 

duces \ In privat 

versa Iti at D t ] i Wee 
he mphatic on matter, 
wl felt inclined to disa 
gree e., as far as the first 
extracting out of a dark comb from 


which brood has recently emerged. is 
concerned 


[ have taken the pains to ask the opin 
ion of a number of prominent bee 
keepers who exhibit honey at fairs, and 
w‘thout any exception they say that 


the honey from the brood-combs is 
darker, and that for exhibition purposes 
they are always careful to extract only 
trom new white combs Certain it is 
that if these old brood-combs are filled 
with water and then given a whirl in 
the extractor, the resultant product is 
not “water white Whether the bees 
eliminate this coloring matter before 
putting honey in the cells, is another 
question, but [| very much doubt that 


they do sO 





“The Honey-Money Stories” 

This is a 64-page and cover book 
let 534 by 8% inches in siz Printed 
on enameled paper. It contains a variety 
of short, bright stories, mixed with facts 
and interesting items about honey and 
its ust It has 31 half-tone pictures 
mostly of apiaries or apiarian scenes 


It has 3 bee-songs, namely: “The Hum 
“of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom, 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” and 
‘The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby.” It oug! 
to be in the hands of every one 1 
familiar with the food value of honey 
Its object is to create a larger deman 
for honey It is sent postpaid f{ 25 
cents, but we will mail ingle 

sample for 15 cents, 5 cop ! 

ents r 10 copies for $1.00 \ p 
with the American Bee Journal year 


both for 80 cents. Send all orders t 
(,eorg W York & Co 11s \\ ] KSO1 
Chicago, III 
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By W. A. PRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


Sapolio vs. Propolis. 


Some time ago I complained of the 
persistency propolis has in staying with 
me when it got on my hands. I tried 
almost everything I could think of, or 


had heard of, to eradicate it, but it was 
always a hard and tedious job. A 
reader of the “Old Reliable” in Iowa, 
a Mr. A. L. Dupray, wrote me to try 
Sapolio, the scouring sort. | ; 
good, especially if a little kerosene—any 
anti-trust kind possibly will be the best 


have; tis 


is rubbed over the hands first. This 

is not an advertisement, but I hope the 

makers of the soap will consult their 

interests and advertise their wares in the 
\merican Bee Journal 
emia 


Getting Things Wrong. 


California is looked upon by outsiders 
wonderland lo us folk 
re it is not considered so wonderful 


consider it the best place 


world to live Having a few won 

ders of ancient lineage, and occasio1 
ily a few of right-now origin (“big 
1ash,” for instance), the world be 
nd our border has come to believe 
that every other thing met with here is 


grand. We wish they were. 
1en, there ars pe opl who, hearing 
h 


that one man has a certain remarkable 


thing—be it a fruit, vegetable, house, 
horse or goat forthwith proclaims 
that every thing else of like character 


in the State is remarkable, too. And 
some of our papers and promotion com- 
mittees are slightly to blame for this 
misunderstanding. 

But there is no excuse for an author 
promulgating a statement entirely at va- 
riance with the facts. Sometimes this is 
done through iguorance, but certainly 
that’s no excuse. I find in casually 
looking over what is probably the best 
printed work on bees that has been is- 
sued from the press of this country, 
this statement: “In California instead 
of boards a thatched roof is made.” 
The writer was considering shade for 
colonies of bees. I have yet failed to 


find any thatched roofs over our apia-’ 


ries, though some may be found along 
the rivers, where hives are huddled to- 
gether on stilts, against floods. Then 
the matter of such roofing is not so 
costly a matter. But imagine an acre 
of hives thatched over. 


oe a _-— + + — 


Alfilerilla. 
[his is undoubtedly the best of the 
early winter flowers for bee-forage that 
comes into bloom from plants that en- 


tirely made their growth since the first 
rains at the close of fall or at the be- 
ginning of winter, excepting, some- 
times, wild turnip or mustard. It 
rushes into vigorous life almost with 
the same rapidity as the marsh-mallow, 
and it makes excellent pasturage 
for stock which feed on it with avidity, 
and it is reported rich in nutriment. It 
continues to bloom over a longer pe- 
riod of time than most honey-secreting 
plants found upon the Pacific Coast, and 
it does not die with the approach of 
dry weather 

It is not known when this plant was 
brought to California; it is believed 
it was imported by the early mission- 
ary padres long before the advent of 
English-speaking people to the coast. 
[The most common names for the plant 
are Alfilerilla, Filaree, or pin-weed. 
Some call it pin-clover, but it ig not a 
member of the clover family. "Rotac 
ically it is Erodium, and was so classed 
by L’Heritier, a French scientist who 
flourished near the close of the 18th 


soon 








ALFILERILLA OR PINWEED. 


century. The plant is found along the 
northern Mediterranean even into Asia, 
where it is believed to have had its first 
home. In Europe it is often referred to 
as Heron’s Bill or Stork’s Bill, and in 
this country it is called Crane’s Bill. It 
is related to the geranium family. So, 
taking it all together, it is a plant of 


many aliases—a sort of wandering bo- 
tanical hobo. 

Wilhelm Miller, editor of the “Gar- 
den Magazine,” states that there are 
some 50 widely scattered species of Ero- 
dium, but I am able to find reference to 
only 4 varieties in California; Prof. 
Volney Rattan mentions 4, in his “Pop- 
ular California Flora,’ and Miss Alice 
Eastwood, of the California Academy of 
Sciences, in her “Flora of the Pacific 
Coast,” notes but 3. 

The widest distributed variety is E. 
cicutarium or Red-stemmed Filaree. The 
green-stemmed variety, E. moschatum, 
has a faint odor of musk and is a more 
luxuriant grower than the preceding. 
A white-petaled sort is occasionally 
seen; the ones named are purplish-pink. 
It is a safe plant to cultivate for bee- 
forage; while it is self-seeding, it is 
easy of eradication. Being so closely 
related to the geranium, it is rather 
tender, though I have never seen it 
nipped by frosts which we occasionally 
have in nearly all parts of California 
during winter. While it might not be 
possible to introduce the plant into the 
Northern States, there is no doubt but it 
can be grown in that portion of the 
Southern States bordering on the Gulf. 
It has already been introduced into Ari- 
zona and Texas, where it is now quite 
common, I believe. The honey is light 
amber, at first rather rankish in flavor, 
but later pretty fair. It soon candies. 


saci 
Railroad Freight-Rate Extortion. 
It was some little time back when I 
saw in one of the papers a telegram 
from Reno, Nev., stating that the honey- 
producers in the neighborhood of Love- 
lock were making charges against the 
railroad company for discriminating 
against them in the matter of freight- 
rates; that an unjust rate was in force 
on honey. It was alleged that honey 
shipped from Lovelock to Chicago costs 
$1.10 for each 100 pounds in carload 
lots, while from San Francisco to Chi- 


cago, 400 miles greater distance, the 
rate is 85 cents less than the shorter 
haul. The matter was to be considered 


by the railroad commission, but I have 
not heard what the outcome has been. 
It surely should be in the interest of 
justice. 





Eucalyptus Honey. 


I suppose at some time or another you 
have had that desire to “take your pen 
in hand” and write about something you 
had just seen, or something wrongly 
stated that you wished to correct. I 
know I’ve had, and the feeling has oft 
come over me when I have seen some- 
thing published about how things are 
done in California, and the writer shot 
far wide of the mark. These misstate- 
ments are often made by Eastern wri- 
ters who are not fully conversant with 
things Californian. 

This observation has been started be- 
tween my brain and my typewriter on 
reading Dr. Miller’s paragraph on the 
eucalyptus, in Gleanings not long ago. 
The Doctor’s afraid eucalyptus honey 
will contaminate all our honey, should 
we have these trees blooming the year 
around. Don’t be afraid, Doctor. These 
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trees are not going to be that plentiful ; 
we may have some when the main hon- 
ey-flow comes from sage and other 
choice sources, but our most common 
gum-trees bloom at times when other 
honey-secreting flowers are scarce. It 
appears to me we will never have any 
varieties in numerous numbers other 
than those we already have, although 
100 varieties have been planted here for 
experiment. Now, none of them inter- 
fere with our choicest honey. And so 
far as I have been able to notice, I 
do not see that our California eucalyptus 
honey is a bad article. 

What makes the good Doctor think 
that this honey is going to be so dam- 
aging to the other honey? Don’t think 
that because the peculiar climate of 
Australia causes the gum-trees there to 
produce a dark and_strong-flavored 
honey, the same condition will prevail 
here. Of course it might be supposed 
that such would be the result. But I 
am not so pessimistical; I have not yet 
seen any honey injured by gum-tree 
honey, neither do I think it possible for 
any injury to be inflicted, as I have al- 
ready stated. 

So far as I have seen, what eucalyp- 
tus honey we have been able to get, has 
been pretty fair; seldom is it any darker 
than other honey produced at the same 
period of the year. But as for me, give 
me more gum-trees, even if the honey 
therefrom should be a little dark. We 
will be getting honey from where we 
had none before; besides, we will be 
growing valuable wood, for fuel and 
lumber. 





ipa 
Uniting Colonies of Bees. 

I saw a man (can't call him a bee- 
keeper) once try to unite two colonies; 
he dumped the bees of a weak colony 
in front of another one that was almost 
equally deficient in strength, hoping 
that when the added bees entered the 
other hive he would have a rip-roaring 
colony. But he worked rather back- 
ward, for the two sets of bees got to 
fighting and the loss in dead bees made 
the colony no stronger than it was at 
first; it was worse in one respect, for 
they became an ugly lot of bees to 
handle. Some scented water to spray 
the bees with is excellent. Manage to 
shake both lots of bees in front of the 
hive you wish to retain and spray the 
bees with the perfumed water. Some 
use sweetened water, or diluted honey. 
Don’t; it is likely to start robbing. 
Flour even may be used with good re 
sult, especially if some scented prepara 
tion has been mixed with the flour. A 
nice, decent odor will often cause the bees 
to be on good terms with strangers even 
of their own kind, as they are believed 
to be to strangers outside the hive. 

Perhaps this is why the cleanly bee 
master is unmolested, while the hobo 
and the darky whose personal odors are 
anything but inviting, are set upon by the 
bees. And the perspiring horse gets 
more stings than the sleek one. That 
nasty little rascal of malodorous scent, 
the skunk, possibly utilizes his obnox- 
iousness in coaxing the bees to come 
out and sting him, and in doing so they 
fall into his trap, which I shall mention 
hereafter. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwest- 
ern Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


(Continued from page 309.) 


EXHIBITS OF BEE-FIXTURES. 


“Can not some more definite arrang« 
ment be made for an exhibition of uten- 
sils, etc., at the next meeting?” 

Dr. Bohrer—I believe every State 
should have a museum where bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies and methods can be on ex- 
h’bition all the time. Kansas has a fine 
place. We should have a room in the 
Capitol for exhibition. Let it be a 
school—a place of general information. 
A great many more would engage in 
bee-keeping if they knew how to begin, 
what to use, and where to get it. 

Pres. York—Very few people would 
ever see an exhibition at Springfield. A 
State Fair is a good place. Chicago 
might be a good place. But go to Root’s 
and Mr. Arnd’s here in Chicago. 


GASOLINE FOR Fout Broop. 


“Is gasoline a good remedy for foul 
brood ?” 

Mr. Wheeler—In regard to this gaso- 
line .uestion. It is quite a point, worth 
our experimenting with, at least. A 
man was telling me his experience. He 
thought by dipping the combs in gaso- 
line, then taking them out and letting 
the gasoline evaporate, it would kill all 
the germs. 

Mr. Moore—This thing has been dis- 
cussed. It is not new. This is the 
proposition: Take a cupful of honey, 
and down in it somewhere is this germ 
of foul brood. How long would you 
have to apply the gasoline to destroy 
the germ. You never can destroy the 
last germ, until you have disolved every 
drop of honey. It is absolutely vision 
ary to attempt to cure foul brood by 
formaldehyde or gasoline methods. 

Mr. Wheeler—He meant only empty 
combs. 

BrEE-DEMONSTRATIONS AT FArrs. 


“Would it be beneficial to the industry 
to make demonstrations of management 
of bees at State Fairs?” 

Dr. Bohrer—Not to 
keepers. Simply to 
the sake of research. 

Mr. Wilcox—Our State Fairs and Ex- 
hibits are willing to appropriate money 
to promote an industry. The question 
asked is: Will bee-keepers be benefited 
by paying an amount to make such dem- 
onstrations? It is a question that has 
been referred to me, and I would like to 
hear any definite opinion on the subject. 

Dr. Bohrer—If the demonstrations 
are made by a man of ability, I have 
no doubt that they would be profitable. 
He should explain why he does things, 


bee- 


people for 


practical 
other 





and not claim to be a wizard, etc. If 
they will give scientific talks it will be 
profitable. 

INCREASING CONVENTION ATTENDANCE. 


“How can the attendance of our meet- 
ings be increased?” 

Dr. Bohrer—Every one should con- 
sider himself a committee of one to get 
one member, at least. 

Mr. Whitney—Increase the degree of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Wilcox—lIncrease the invitations 
by circular letters. 

Dr. Bohrer—Increase the spread of 
bee-literature. I will not under any cir- 
cumstances in the future insist on buy- 
ing a colony of bees when a man knows 
nothing of bees. Make sure that he 
knows something about bees before en- 
gaging in bee-work. Don’t encourage 
the man who knows nothing about bees. 
Get people to read bee-literature. Train 
the man and then let him keep bees. 

Mr. Moore—I must go directly against 
Dr. Bohrer. By all means get one col- 
ony of bees. Bee-keepers as a class are 
the best class of people in this country. 
They are nice clean people, and good 
citizens. I feel that bee-keeping lifts 
men up from mere money-making. Na 
ture study is a great thing. As to cir- 
culars, etc., we spent $35 for letters to 
people all over several States. About 
a year and a half afterward we get $30 
back. 

Mr. Whitney—I have sold bees to peo 
ple who don’t know a thing about them 
But I find whenever I meet them that 
they have a bundle of bee-papers under 
their arms. ‘They are studying up 

Mr. Lyman—My experience in selling 
bees is that I first get the money, and 
after a while I get the bees back again 


MAKING HoNEY-VINEGAR. 


“What is the best method of making 
honey-vinegar ?” 
Mr. Wilcox—Can honey-vinegar be 


profitably made from honey? 

Mr. Taylor—I think not. 

Mr. Arnd—It is not profitable, as you 
can not get enough money for it. 

Mr. Moore—There is no demand for 
honey-vinegar. It is hard.to work up 
a demand. Cross & Blackwell’s vinegar 
brings $1.00 a gallon, or 25 cents a quart 
Cider vinegar 

Dr. Bohrer 
my vinegar 

Mr. Moore—The bare of 
pure cider vinegar. There is too much 
cheap stuff on the market 

Dr. Bohrer—You can not make good 
cider vinegar out of poor apples. There 
is too little sale to advise making good 
vinegar 


Mr. Arnd—I 


brings 60 cents 


I can not find a sale for 


awl : 
market 15S 


t method 


uppose tie he 
“t 
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e-keeper 1s ust to take the 

that he has and mix it with rain 

water—about a pound to a gallon. You 
ul t it with yeast or with “mother, 
let it ferment in the old way It 

i tbou year. But a quick process 
| lo get good, sharp vine 
al u should take 2 pounds of honey 

t gall wate This vinegar will 

: I thinl 

(4 EF ELIN s. SINGLE-WALL HIVES 
\re chaff hives better than the regu 

i ingle-wall hives, the year around ?” 

\Ir. Vavlor—I wouldn't have a chaff 


that 
disad 


Chere is no advantage 


and there 


i Know ot are great 
vantages in the bulkiness in handling the 
hiv S 

\Mir. Whitney—For out-door wintering 
there 1s nothing better. Made of thin 
stuff they are as easily handled as the 
dovetailed hive There are many ad 
vantages, I think I have used both, 


chaff better 
BEES OurTpoors 


POSITORY., 


OR IN 


bees in chaff 
rina ‘ial repository?” 
In this locality it is better 
a repository. It is a saving 
f stores 1f you winter bees in the cellar 
Mr. Wilcox—lIt is a saving of the life 
f e bees. I don’t winter them 
sstully out-doors, but do in a special 
repository 
Mr. Whitney—I winter bees out-doors 
iccessfully. Perhaps if I had a good 


Is it better to winter 


Sper 
pe 


tO winter mn 


suc 





i mig use it. But it is a double 
valled chaff hive that I uss I have had 
oubl \s to stor I don’t know 
th take more or not. Some 
iys that they take less stores out 
] +] do insid« 
Taylor—I ha <perimented up 
D ) veral years. I weigh 
\ when I carry them in, and 
I 1 th ( and those that ] 
\ . weigh tl same way 
. ( itt in +1 ( ’ 
f st in th loni 1 1 
B vint d int 
nall 1 sunt 
ly 3 pound 
~ \ Oo! 
wint ( wel 
bly 1 in t 
\\ \ () wintering 
° ort | for , 
Perhaps 
{ ire { unt of 
Cas * r 
A Big Combination. 

We offer The Garden Magazine ($1 
“> | >a ¢ cs l 
tl \ Bee Journal (75 cents) 

for only $1.50. This 


Q 3 good papers 


small sum Addr ss all or 


the ofhce of the American Bee 
Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chicago, II 


Apiarian Pictures 

We would be glad to have those who 
can do so, send us pictures of bee- 
yards, or of anything else that would be 
of interest along the bee-keeping line. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or to 
DR. a y 


rc. © 


ait 


, Marengo, II 


Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


An Appeal to Questioners. 


happens that a correspondent 
rsks a question relating to something appear- 
ing in a previous number of the American Bee 
Journal, but gives no hint as to where it may 
be found. Either he thinks that I am an om- 
niscient being who has in mind, like an open 

that has ever appeared ineprint re- 
lating to bees, or he thinks it fine enter 


It sometimes 


1 ry ll 
page, all 


else 











tainment for me to leaf over a hundred or 
more pages to find what he is talking about. 
It so happens tl I am not omniscient, and 
howeve it may be for me tv go 
stil for the thing he has in mind, 
the limited amount of time at my _ disposal 
hardly allows too much indulgence in that di 
ectior 
Just within a few days, one correspondent 
isked a question referring to something in a 
! ber f this Journal It would 
e cos ve little t hav mentioned 
the pag but it cost me no little time to 
k i more less read ove quite 
number of pages before finding what he re 
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Now I i t the slightest idea what 
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Perhaps Swarmed Out—Feeding Bees 
for Winter. 














ka ht 9 « f bees in February 
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few bee 1 I think left 1 
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n st Ss | m x s t bring 
m t ‘ Shall I feed all su 
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\ ‘ I | ‘ em t-doors 
[TENNESSEE 
ANSWER It is r that vy r colony 
swarmed it queen in the hive 
\t any S ( s have bee I yrted 
It loesn't much how you feed, 
so that vou 1 e that each colony has 
plenty of sugar s f \s f south 
1 Kent \ etty late but 
‘ nat the 





feeding done before the bees are ready for win 


ter quarters. If you have trouble about feed 
ing the weak ones, you can feed an extra 
amount to the strong ones, and then draw 
from the strong ones sealed combs to give to 
the weak ones But are you sure you ought 
to have any weak ones? Would it not be 
better to unite until all are strong? It is 
better to unite two in the fall and have one 
the following spring than to have both die in 


the winter. 


Hive-Entrance the Long Way—Inver- 
tible Super—Foundation Splints— 
Jumbo Hive. 


1. What do you think of having the en 
trance the long way of the hive, 76-inch high, 
during the honey-flow? Did you ever try it? 

2. Why wouldn’t it be a good plan to have 
the super so that you could turn it over? 
Wouldn’t we get better filled sections? 

3. Where can I get splints the same as 
you use? 

3. Have you used the Jumbo hive since th 


book? 
MASSACHUSETTS 


time you mention in your 





ANSWERS 1. If you mean to have the entrance 
the long way of the hive, and that the only 
entrance, I shouldn’t like it so well as to have 
the entrance the usual way, because the latte 
allows freer entrance of air In Europe it is 
juite comn t ave the trance as you 
adescrive rhat’s called t “warm irranae 

1 ind the frames running at right angles 
t the ent the co! y here) is 
called 1 ( 1 inger l never tried 
the si é nee at the s b have prac 
tised t i t i\ the entr C ym all 
f uk but have 

! t ! inch ( is being 

‘ é 
s i EL made ise in that 
W I ( i general use; 
c s be t did not pay 
I t ext ¢ 
| \ ] kx gS Med () make 
l g from 
} ] « S Dp 
q. N 1 di re it furtl trial 
ra 1] eve! 


Caucasian Bees—Requeening — Rear- 
ing Breeding Queens—Cutting 
Cells to Prevent Swarming. 

A; the (¢ casian bees s gentl 





S cu tne queen and 
c Ss int hive, bet equeenh 
+ How |] ill = have to be 
] t ] a ne 1 ew queen 
lel ma ‘ t rear jueens 
for bre ses 
6. Wh g ‘ s prevent 
swarmi be necessary cut out all 
Is ve ely the old 
quee 
7. How often will I ve t k for queen 
A lls 
I am a beginner in the bee-business 
NEBRASKA. 
ANsSWERS.—1. The Caucasians were heralded 
as the most gentle of all bees. No doubt some 
of them are; but others are reported as being 
no gentler than Italians Not as much has 
been said about their gatnering ability as their 
gentleness, and it is hard to say just yet what 
their status will be in that particular. - They 
are still more or 
2. There is time than 
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may make it advisable t take s 
time. For instance, if you want 
your stock as rapidly as possible, inst 
waiting till next harvest, 


queen this fall or next spring, s 
can begin breeding from 
season begins 


3. No need to kill the drones i 
The old queen must surely b it of t 
before a new one can be liberated in the 


Not absolutely necessary to « 
cells, but it may be saf 

4. Not more than 2 or day 
the queen is removed at the s 
new queen is put in, but the be« 
lowed to get at the candy for 2 o Lys, | 
the old queen is removed at the same time 
the bees are allowed to get at the candy. In 
most of my introducing the past season, I re 
moved the old queen upon first putting in the 
new queen, the latter being a fast prisoner 
in the cage, and 3 days later I let the bees 
at the candy. 

5. Not certain just 


what you 
queens are reared for 


mean All 


breeding purposes; but 


perhaps you mean how are you to rear a 
queen that shall be extra good to breed from. 
Perhaps there is nothing special to do, except 


to keep close tab of what your bees do, and 





to breed from the queen of the colony that 
has given best results. 

6. All must be cut out rather destroyed 
unless you want the colony to swarm But 
destroying cells is by no meat ble is 
preventing swarming A colony warn 
in spite of your destroying cells ever 

7. There’s no law against your doing s 
whenever you feel like it, but I sus c y 


mean to prevent swarming 
bees may 


As already said, t 


swarm in spite of all y 


in that way, but it is hardly necess f j 
to destroy cells oftener thar nce every 1! 
days. If that will not prevent swarming, it 


will hardly prevent it to destroy 
frequently 


Keeping Queens Over Winter. 


Can you advise me of a way to keep 


bee alive during the winter The lor has 
been destroyed PENNSYLVANIA 


ANSWER I know of 1 way without 
ing a lot of worker-bees with 


Winter Bees in a House-Room. 





I have 4 colonies of bees it I 
winter safely Would it 
up-stairs 1 m that has 
thy , 1 ‘I " 


[ } 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees. 
\s | Cc.” t t I 
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Covering for Bees in Cellar. 


A Method 


Management to Prevent Swarming— 
Italians as Fighters and Wax- 


Makers. 
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Indications of Queenlessness—Rearing 


Queens. 


Control 


of Swarm 
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us you would in doubling weak col- 





‘Very good, but how about 
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“No. queen n-eell that I — 





enless coluny wil 





“bees previou isly, ont ye 
transferred them 





with them since. “Shere was where ory treuble 
i losing or killing 

: I have looked m i 

- find nothing but emoty queen-ceells 

Tincture of Myrrh for Bee-Stings— yay Bm 

Drumming Bees — Transferring 

Bees—Robber-Trap—Cutting Out 


Queen-Cells—Ventilating Hives. 


expect a swarm again? 
S a glass over the i i 
I = a glass over my 
whether they are 


hang over the sides. 


must solmine that this is south, and it gets 


am now using, I have now discarded the glass plan as 


take a knife and cut them off and destroy 





the bees use the 
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building? W he: re you 1 pave to i 
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others that may issue 





days from the time 





As soon as “3 is good 


and strong, honey coming in well, drum 
out a swarm, hive it in a new hive, and set 
it on the old stand. Call the old hive No. 1. 
As before said, set the swarm on the stand 
of No. 1; set No. 1 in place of another old 
colony, No. 2, and set No. 2 in a new place. 
In a little less than 2 weeks you may be pretty 
certain No. 1 will send out another swarm. 








Hive it 1 set it in place of No. 1; and set 
No 1 in place of another old colony, say No. 
3, setting No. 3 in a new place. That will 
strengthen No. 1 again, so that in one or 


more days it will be likely to swarm again, 
and every time it swarms you will set the 
swarm in place of No. 1, set No. 1 in the place 
of some other old colony, which old colony 
you will set in a new place. 

Of course, you have the alternative to 
transfer all colonies without waiting for any 
to swarm; a good time for that being during 
fruit-bloom. 

rg es. 

. You probably refer to an item on the 
middle of page 276. I think the idea is that 
the colony which is being troubled by robber- 
bees will be taken from its stand in the even- 
ing, after flig ht has ceased, and put in a cel- 
jar. Then “the trap is put on the stand of 
the robbed colony,” the trap being, as you 
are told on page 276, nothing more nor less 
than a common hive with a Porter escape or 
a cone escape. Thus you will see there will 
be nothing but robber-bees in the trap-hive. 

Yes; but the experience you detail shows 
that there may be exceptions and failures. 

9. You will find empty cell-cups almost any 
time; but you will find them occupied nor- 
mally only when the bees prepare them for 
swarming or supersedure. If you desire them 
at other times, you must make bees queenless, 
and then they will start queen-cells. 

10. If a swarm is hived and itself sends out 
a swarm the same season, the latter is called 
a virgin swarm. In an experience of 48 sea- 
sons I’m not certain that I ever had more than 
one virgin swarm, and that was in the past 
season. 3ut some others have them more 
commonly. I don’t know how it may be with 
you. 

11. A queen-cell is cut out when one wishes 
to move it to some other place for the bees 
to rear a queen from it. If it is desired to 
destroy queen-cells, to prevent queens from be- 
ing reared in them, they are not generally cut 
out, but mashed down so as to destroy the 
larve in them. 

12. If an opening is made other than the 
usual entrance after the bees have that en- 
trance established, they seem little inclined 
to use any other but the regular entrance. I 
don’t understand how there would be chance 
for comb-building. Most hives do not have 
oilcloth, nowadays, I think. 





A Se Hymn. 


Another year with liane crowned 
Has rolled from out Thy hand; 

Another year with blessings rich 
Our lives has gently spanned. 


Another year of peace has blessed 
Our free and happy land, 

And plenty dwells in all our homes 
$y Thy divine command. 


And now as round the cheerful board 
We gladly join once more, 

With dear ones gathered from afar, 
To count Thy goodness o’er, 


Let all our hearts with thanks be filled 
Unto our fathers’ God— 

For Mercy, Love and Peace which He 
Hath scattered far abroad. 


And let the beauty of the Lord 
In every mind be found, 
Until the country of our choice 
With wisdom shall abound. 
—Selected. 





Making New Bee-Keepers. 

Some time ago a person protested against 
the making of new bee-keepers, that they 
would soon put the specialists out of busi- 
ness. Now, I do not helieve that the spread 
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of information on bees among the farmers and 


all who are so situated that they can keep 
bees will result in overstocking any locality. 
But those who do this should tell the truth, 


and not write big, glowing, sensational articles 
that are miles from the truth. 

If all the farmers who keep bees in an old- 
fashioned, slipshod way were to start in and 
buy modern hives, and give the bees the care 
they should have, there would be no need 
of foul brood laws or anti-spraying laws; but 
because the farmers are ignorant of the real 
profit they are letting go to waste, such laws 
must be made in order to protect the man 
who keeps bees for his bread and butter, and 
for all who keep them in a modern way. 

If all would help in the spread of informa- 
tion, as Dr. C. C. Miller, E. W. Alexander, 
and some others, have done, ignorance and 
the box-hive bee-keeprs would soon be a thing 
of the past. 

Last, but not least, in helping others we 
will help ourselves, for it will cause honey 
to be used by families where it was not used 
before. The idea that some honey is adul- 
terated still clings to some people, and the 


more they know about the truth, the better it 
will be for the bee-keepers’ patience 
Cuas. M. Hrx. 


Hampshire, III. 


Very Light Yield of Honey. 


My honey crop this year has been very 
light. I have only 2 colonies, but I did 
not get a pound of honey in the supers, but 
I am pretty sure they have plenty to winter 
on. I can examine only one. The other 
has built the comb in such a way that the 
frames can not be moved. I intended to put 
it into another hive when it swarmed, but i 
did not swarm. T. T. Agmstr 

Hiawatha, Kans., Oct. 15. 





Good Yield of Extracted Honey. 


On September 21 we finished our 
extracting from 50 8-frame Hoffman supers, 
summing up a total of 7542 pounds of fine 
honey, from white and sweet clover, for which 
we found ready sale at 7 cents a pound. 

We live in the Snake River Valley, near 
the famous Thousand Springs. This is the 
best honey country we have ever lived in, 
foul brood being unknown here 

Purpy Bros. 


fourth 


Idaho, Oct. 12. 


Still Dry—No Fair Bee-Exhibition. 
It is still very dry here. Bees are still at 

work on a white weed. The balance have 

all dried up. Our County Fair is going on 

now, but they make no provisions for a bee- 

exhibition. 1 live with my mother who is 89, 

on a place of our own. R. B. Perry. 
Greenfield, Tenn., Oct. 15. 


Bad Luck in Spring. 


I had very bad 
spring. I lost one 


Hagerman, 


luck with my bees last 
more than one-third of 
them. It was a very cold spring and they 
dwindled badly. However, I got about 60 
pounds of extracted honey per colony, in- 
creased from 25 to 48, and had to feed only 
5 colonies. 
I can not do without the 
Journal. It has so much useful 
about bee-keeping, and so 
reading. 
Clarksburg, On 






f., oet. <7. 


Honey Crop Same as Last Year. 


The fall crop of honey here is about é 
same as last year. I have 7 colonies in 5 
yards. I work for honey only—both com! 
and extracted. I have a good home demand 
built up. Joun W. Casu. 

Bogart, Ga., Oct. 12. 


Shipping eae _ reign 


You say you don’t know wl 
to put a stop to such an outrag 
mentioned on page 903.- May I ask wl t 
blame? You, Mr. White, and I, and every 
man who earns his living by his hands and 
brains and goes to the polls to vote every elec 
tion day. . So long as we vote for capitalism 
and trusts, just so long we will have to get 
down on our knees to them. ‘To stop it, vote 
in favor of government ownersh 
press, banks, and railroads. That is what I’m 
going to do on Nov. 3. 





I had some of the same experience as Mr. 
White not long ago. I wanted to send a 
s-gallon can of honey to an uncle in Nevada. 
The honey was worth only $3.90, and the 
railroad company wanted to charge me $7.40 
per 100 Ibs. out there, or $4.50 for one can. I 
fooled them. That is since “Teddy” has regu- 
lated the railroad rate. 

My crop this year is 43,000 pounds of 
comb honey from 600 colonies, and the work 
was done alone, except one month of grading 
and packing. ; A SvuBsceieer. 


ntrose, Colo 


Fair Crop ot Honey. 


I had 43 colonies of bees, spring count, 
and now have go. I have taken off over 
2000 pounds of honey The dry weather 
stopped their gathering about the middle of 
July I sold some of the honey for 15 
cents, but the most of it for 12% cents a 
pound. Joun SEBRING 

Gilman, Iowa, Oct. 22.. 


Half a Crop of Honey. 


The weather was not favorable the past 


season for a honey-yield I had half a crop. 
The weather was too wet and cold in the 
spring, and too dry since W. H. Stour. 


Pine Grove, Pa., Oct. 21 


Good Year for Bees. 


We hav had an extra-good year for the 


bees—a good flow from horsemint in May and 
June. Then in July the sumach gave us a 
good crop, and at this writing the bees are 
just rolling it in from broom-weed. If frost 
stays off 2 weeks longer I will get from one 
to 2 supers per colony from broom-weed. 


All together I will get about 100 pounds per 


colony, counting out 3 that didn’t do anything. 
I have 24 colonies, mostly hybrids, and run 
for both comb and extracted. I have a good 
home market for all I have to offer, at 15 


cents for comb and 1o cents for extracted. 
Blanket, Tex., Oct. 12 A. A. ASHLEY. 


All Bee-Keepers Should Read Bee- 
Papers. 

neighbors who keep bees, yet none 
of them care to take a paper. None of them 
attend to their bees except to hive a swarm if 
they chance to see it issue. One man has not 
caught a swarm f years, nor do any of 
them seem to care how many swarms get 
away 

Yet often they 
a matter concer! 


I have grown into 


I have 3 





me about such and such 
1y management of bees. 
ibit f 
I 





making a re- 





ply like this, ‘“‘Rea now very little 
about such things. The best way is to take 
a good bee-paper. Almost every number of the 
Americar See Journal answers some _ such 


question.” 


I hope I am not selfish, but if I pay for what 
information I get from a paper, why should 
I pass it on to those fully as able—even more 
s to take sucl 


Mrs. Gertrupe L. Goopwin. 
Roy, Wash., Sept. 24. 
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known for many attributes this 
fact to the severe occurred last 
spring, injuring the white clover plant from 
which the bees obtained the food used in the 
manufacture of honey. In 1904 the growth of 


white clover was very prolific, and conseyuently 


years He 
freeze that 


that year surpassed all others in the produc- 
tion of honey. 

Mr. Bevins says that he commenced that 
year with 90 colonies from which he ol 
tained 250 swarms of bees before the close 


f the 
The Bevins 
bees obtained 
Ohio and 


season 
with Italian 
Pennsylvania, 


apiary is stocked 
from New York, 
Texas. 


Danger from Foul Brood. 


The bees have made good in the mountains 
this year—better than common. I got 291 
cases of comb honey fit to ship, and 20 partly 
sealed that I sold at home, from 125 colonies, 
and the price held up better than I expected 
it to Sut I fear we are going to have lots 


6f trouble with foul brood. A man died last 
fall that owned the largest number of bees 
of any one in the valley, and his bees were 
sold at action and scattered broadcast They 
were badly diseased. We have an inspector, 
but nearly every one has a few colonies for 
home use You know what that means se- 
sides, every school house has a few in the 


walls; so do most of the barns; and the bees 
are under bridges and in the rocks where they 
can’t be got at, and if they get the disease 
it will be impossible ever to get it out of the 
country until they are all dead. Then maybe 


we could start over again. E. WricrtT. 
Montrose Co., Colo., Sept. 28. 


Report for the Past Season. 














As I was sitting in my home this afternoon 
I was reading the American Bee Journal and 
just as the Editor says he wants it to contain 
good moral ature, I will say that it cer 
tainly tries to, wh ich I like to read very much 

Reading Mr. Edwin Bevins’ articl n the 
hredded wheat biscuit and honey, I will y 
1 had tried that before and please make nate 
of it next month. I cut it open as you would 
a sandwich, and put tl us honey 
it, and then of course a hog d s 
good corn 

My bees are fine, and have been the past 
sumn.er, and now my trouble, if any, will 
commence Last winter late, and early spring, 
I , st 2 colonies from “moths,” 1 suppose 
Setween the frames there was mold, and then 
in them were white worms about -inch long 
I don’t know what to th of it, as I did 
not lose any more that were on the same stand 


or piatform 
My other colonies averaged 65 pounds per 





colony. I secured my first super from the first 
flor but I didn’t put any supers n this 
fal looki f good flow | 
I lid some storing 
t I i 4 s 
ng, in 1 ives I sh 
but as t Vv if t ] € 
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Some Money in Bee-Keeping. 


The Bee No Small Affair. 
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I have learned several practical kinks re 
garding bees by just keeping my eyes and ears 
wid , if the boys want to know I 
will gladly tell them, but um persuaded 
that it is useless t tempt to explain to their 

ldies,”” as they eady know t much and 
} ish t S re of knowledge. 
{ illy tl old fellers’’ are too indifferent 
t ( re “tips’ new ventures But I 
lik ! : nd girls because they are never 

Well. t rd t end f September I con- 
cluded I would what my 3 supers con- 
tained Ka )-fran iper was packed with 
g 1, lusci : | frames I con 
S ‘ ounds of as fine 

luced I cut around 
t] frames it t lab i > pieces, put them 
into clean butter-crocl und tr ferred them 
t shelf 1 ir | 1 t for the delectation 
f ut : f . 
I wint my y its sumnfr stand, 
sant } ' . qa Jarger box over 
t lin against 
With s 10 1 Ils of provision in 
I f sured t will be for 
1 he 7 te 
, Dr. Per 
( I] () 
Too Dry for Fall Honey. 
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tha ce Ss Ss The sea n has been 
t iry ‘t f f lone Bees got no 
bu I y; gh t was lots of 
bu iround here 
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Some Interesting Bee-Experiences. 





[ will give you s of my successes and 
failures in a new untry. Having handled 
bees it liana sin I was 12 years old, I 
came to Northern Minnesota 6 years ago, and 

id been without bees until last spring when 
I sent f col w hic 





h I ¢ 1 about 
y rez the 








frames. of whic 14 ¢ this 
time I divided it 4 
[The next week, r first f July, I received 
a queen by mail, s [ was compelled to start 
another nucleus to ive her, which made 5 
colonit 2 with laying queet ind 3 with 
jueen-cells | failures in getting 
ens mated. I lost 4 out of 5s | think the 
flies would catch them when they would 
Ay to mate t least they would disap- 
neat 
\t present 4 colonics unnin ove! 
with bees, and taken 24 pounds of comb 
I \ 1 l y inds of ¢ racted I 
¢ hot ed } d-ch c of 10 





reserve 8 full frames to put back 


extracting there has been another fall 
om which I expect 50 pounds. At this 








he bees were so excited that they would 
leave the hit wl it was so dark that they 
could not t 
While I lled bees for 25 years, 
I h et 1 stra things 
started 3 nuclei wit! queen-cells in ample 
time They hatched and were nice queens, o 
vhich or commet 1 to lay he ther two 
licanr red, t hich ti I gave a frame 
f vhich they promptly started 
s; b f the een hatched, when 
t ( 1 t m tie wot torm 
doze I the size of a hen’s egg, 
is if they ‘ t ing that many queens. On 
taking the ball t and smoking them, I 
f | I I 1 black looking 





; ld smoke the ball 


part, as I 1ld quit smoking they 
would jump ont t again. Were there com 
mencing to be laying workers, and in the pres- 
ence f queen- s did they want to dispose 
of them? When they would commence to ball 
these, they would not quit until they had 
thrown then it dead This was only one col- 
n\ d whet thre 1een hatched they treated 





her well st. but she did not lay, and after 
about 21 iws they commenced to treat her 
cross, and at last to ball her. I guess they 
came to the conclusion that she was “no 
good” without laying, at which time I dis 


posed of her and united them with another 


I do not find anything in my text-book like 
this. ; 

Another curiosity: I went to a hive the 
other day and opened it, when to my surprise 
I saw a huge bumble-bee queen, the size of 
the end of my th walking among the 


} 
} 






bees without being lested Had she gone 
in there for the winter? Would she do any 
harm to-the bees, do you suppose? At that 
date (September 28), from one colony in an 


8-frame hive, spring count, I had increased 

to 4 colonies, and have 70 drawn combs, with 

about 125 pounds of extracted honey and 20 

pounds comb honey, watet white and of fine 

flavor Davip IE. Doses. 
Indus, Minn 





Found It Worth Something. 


-I know the worth f the American sec 
Fournal One copy f the 1906 issue I bor 
rowed from a neighbor that gave me instruc 
tions on how to treat foul brood, and saved 
me two colonies hich later in the season this 
year, filled ¢ supers t lfalfa honey he 
colonies—all I 1d—wer combined in April 


brood-combs, boiled the fratnes, 





burned the inside of the hives, and then put 

the bees back after 48 hours Chey did fine, 

and were passed as all right by the bee-in 

spector last week I. W. Brnson 
Grand Tunction Cc Oct { 


Feeding Bees. 
dis } 





Having read so much about feeding and 
feeders in the bee-papers for the last few 
months, I thought I would explain a method 
which I have I with success for 





several years I od has the following 
arguments for its use, especially to the ex 
tracted-honey producer: 1. There is no need 


of feeders and their expense; 2 ou can 
feed at any hour of day; 3. It is natural 
and quick. 

ere is the explar ition. 1. There must be 


an extracting super on each hive, or if you 
run for comb honey, replace the outside row 


of sections by a shallow extracting frame 


2. Prepare your syrup. If you have a good 
method follow it. But here is the way ours 
is made Into boiling or cold water placed 
in an extractor (or if you haven’t an extractor 
2 tub will answer), stir gradually an equa! 
amount of granulated sugar and water by 
whirling the baskets. Stir until the syru, 
reaches the desired consistency You will no 

‘tice on pag 269 that Mr. G. M. Doolittle 





gives a very good method When the syrup 
is finished place it in a pot with a_ spout 
or an old water sprinkler with the spreader 
removed. 

3. Approach the hive and gently push the 
cover back until the end of the frame is un 
covered. Remove the frame, laying it flat 
on the lid Then pour a little syrup on the 
comb, rubbing it into the cells by a circular 
motion, continually ing more syrup on 
until you have th Then turn 
the frame once and fil other side in the 
Same mannet Replace the frame, cover the 
hive, and oceed in like manner through the 


apiary. bees will come up into 
ind remove the 











the super 





syrup to the brood-chamber 
when they will ripen it In a few days re 
turn to the apiary and repeat the process un 
til you have fed enough syrup for your pur 
pose 

It will be noticed in the above that I say 
frame instead of frames Here in California 
where the weather is warm nearly the year 


Sf 


around, I have prepar i as 4 frames 
to the colony, but in the East I couldn’t ad 
vise you to do this. You understand, of 
course, that a strong colony could take care 
of more syrup when fed after this plan. This 
method is especially valuable for stimulative 
feeding in the early spring 
Redlands, Calif. Cuas. Trout. 








Chicago-Northwestern Convention 


This will be held in the Club Room 
of the Briggs House, corner Fifth Ave. 
and Randolph Sts., Chicago, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, December 2 and 
3, 1908, beginning at 10:30 a. m. on 


Wednesday. It occurs at the time of the 














November, 1908. 
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International Live Stock Exposition, so 
that low rates will likely rule on all 
railroads “entering Chicago. The ques 
tion-box will, as usual, occupy “the cen- 
ter of the stage.” The Chicago-North- 
western convention has the reputation 
of being the most interesting meeting of 
bee-keepers in America. Any question 
of interest can be brought out and dis 
cussed thoroughly by some of the best 
bee-keepers in all the world Bring 
your questions with you, and everybody 

come. Ladies are especially invited 
It is expected that among others the 
following will be present: Dr. C. C 
Miller, C. P. Dadant, N. E. France, Geo. 
E. Hilton, W. Z. Hutchinson, Franklin 
Wilcox, Jas. A. Stone, J. Q. Smith, Chas 
3Jecker, E. D. Townsend, and Ernest R 
Root. Come and help to make this the 
best meeting the Chicago- Northwestern 
Association has ever held 
HERMAN F 

Park Ridge, II 
ia 


Moor! Sec 


Pennsylvania State Convention 

This convention will be held in the 
Court House at York, Pa., Nov. 12 and 
13, with headquarters at Marshall Hotel 
Rate, $1 per day 


On ‘Thursday, at 1:30 p. m., there 
will be an address by President Prof 
H. C. Klinger; an address by Dr. E. F 
Phillips; and then a general discus- 


sion of apiculture in the United States 

On Thursday evening there will be 
an address by Geo. Rea; on Friday af 
ternoon an address by Prof. H. A. Sur- 
face, on “Hay and Honey Plants;” [ri 
day evening an address by Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, on “Treatment of Bee-Dis 
eases.” 

It is contemplated that with two more 
pre-arranged communications the pro- 
gram will be ample, and due attention 
may be given to the consideration of 
the legislative control of bee-diseases, 
and timely topics. 

It is urged that our present membet 
ship make special effort to bring other 
bee-keepers into our ranks. We _ need 
many new as well as our old members 
to work together during the coming 
winter to secure the enactment of the 
bill that was so uniformly approved at 
the last session of the Legislature 

\. F. Satrertuwait, Se 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

ss 


The Panhandle Convention 

The Panhandle Bee-Keepers’ Asso 
ciation will meet in Knights Golden 
Eagle Hall, corner 38th and Jacob Sts., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Monday, November 
16, 1908. W. L. Kinsey, Sec. 

Blaine, Ohio. 

— 


Illinois State Convention 


The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation will meet Nov. 19th and 2oth, 
at the State house in Springfield. We 
may have no program except what will 
be made up by the best of our bee-keep- 
ers—which is always better than a set 
program, if those present are alive to 
their opportunity. 

The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation has made arrangements with 
the State Board of Agriculture to have 


| 


| 





bees handled in cages at the State Fair. 

In one cage, for the purpose, a foul 

broody hive will be shown up. Louis 

Werner, of Edwardsville, will do the 

manipulating. Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 
Rt. 4, Springfield, II. 
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Books for Bee-Keepers 


Every bee-keeper should have a bee- 
book besides a bee-paper. On another 
page will be found all the best books 
offered—either at a price, postpaid, or as 
a premium. If you can not earn them 
as premiums for getting new subscrip- 
tions, it will pay you well to purchase 
one or more of them. You will find 
them of great value. There are so many 
things in the books that are needful to 
know, and that of course could not be 
told over and over again in the bee- 
papers. If a bee-keeper can afford only 
one, it would better be the book rath- 
er than the paper. But now that thz 
American Bee Journal is only 75 cents 
a year, of course, no bee-keeper, how- 
ever limited his apiary may be, can af- 
ford to be without its mozthly visits. 
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Langstroth 
the Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 

This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth and contains nearly 
600 pages, being revised by that large, 
practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 
all the readers of the American Bee 
Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each sub- 
ject is clearly and thoroughly explained, 


so that by following the instructions of 
this book one cannot fail to be wonder 
fully helped on the way to success with 
bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70 or, we will 
mail it as a premium for sending us 
FIVE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, with $3.75 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
x work. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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\ aliding cutters. Write for free catalog. 
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The American Bee Journal and 
THE OHIO FARMER 


20 PAGES WEEKLY. 
Both One Year for Only 9] -25 


Including a Copy of The New Book. 


Concrete Construction on the Farm 


THE OHIO FARMER is published in the interests 
of that great body of American Farmers who follow 
mixed farming. You will find it an AUTHORITY on 

CONCRETE live stock breeding in all its branches, dairying, cat- 

lore} i-se-i8 eonslel, | tle feeding, poultry, horses, bees, hdérticulture, gar- 

ON THE FARM - ite ce . in EVERY ONE of your every 
qgay 1 oper: ons. 

Sey 1 The questions of the day are handled independently 
and fearlessly, for the farmers’ interests, without po- 
litical bias, and the Magazine Section, including short 
and continued stories, makes it interesting to the 
whole family. e 

For over thirty years it has been the leader of the 
farm papers of this country, and stands in a class by 
itself. when practical value for the business farmer is 
considered. Clean and reliable. Gives facts and profit- 
able, practical suggestions, instead of theories. It cov- 
ers the field of diversified farming with a larger staff 
of practical correspondents and editors than any other 
farm paper. THE OHIO FARMER has fought and won 
more farmers’ battles, than any other farm paper pub- 
lished, and if you have any interest whatever in farm- 
ing, it will pay you to read it. 

We guarantee that THE OHIO FARMER will invar- 
iably stop on expiration of subscription paid for It 
costs less, per copy, than any other farm paper. The 
Cheapest as well as the best. 


Sashihioe te Get this New Book Free 


THe Onc Fanuce Concrete Construction on the Farm is the latest and 
ee eee most comprehensive book upon the materials, imple- 
ments and methods emploved in the use of cement 
and concrete for farm building purposes. An invaluable 
book, which should be in the hands of every farmer. 
| SIZE OF BOOK It is a complete treatise upon the subject, contain- 
344 x9 Inches ing complete and easily understood, working instruc- 
tions, with illustrations, for building Foundations, 
Silos, Walks, Floors, Bridges, Cisterns, Culverts, Tanks, 

Posts, Drain Tile, etc 
This book will give you a complete working knowl- 
of this timely and important subject, and probably save costly errors. 





SO CENTS 


In no other book can you obtain the same information, which is the result 
of the experience of one of the acknowledged experts of this country. 


The price of book alone is 59 cents postpaid, but for a short time we will 
send A COPY OF THIS BOOK FREE to each person taking advantage of 
our combination offer as above. The book must be asked for in sending your 
order or it will not be sent. 


v7 


Both papers will be sent for a full year for only $1 Present subscri- 
bers to either or both papers can take advantage of this offer and subscrip- 
tions will be extended from time now paid to. Address THE OHIO FARM- 
ER, Cleveland, O., for free sample copy, but send all subscription orders to 
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HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 


Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
recommend above all others. 


BINGHAM 
CLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 





u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,”’ and have all the new improvements, 


Pat’d 1878, S82, "92 & 1908 


Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor— cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—314 sis 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 ae 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—2k <2 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 : ” 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested, 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich * 


Patented May20, 1879. BEST ON BARTH. 























We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 

We are always in the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


for 











Watch Fob Free 


YOUR CHOICE OF CANDIDATES 


BRYAN OR TAFT 


Handsomest Campaign Badge you have 
ever seen. You may have it FREE with 
our compliments. This fob is made of a 
fine grade of seal grained Russia leath- 
er, nickeled buckle, beautiful mother- 
of-pear! shield, containing a photo of 
your favorite candidate, either Bryan 
or Taft. Itis guaranteed to be just as 
we describe it and you will be proud to 
wear it. We are giving away these 
handsome fobs to get acquainted with 
you and to get you acquainted with our 
splendid and instructive farm paper, 
**FARM AND STOCK,” an up-to-date mag- 
i} azine devoted mainly to corn and live 
wetock. The Watch Fob and a three 
months’ trial subscription given you 
7 absolutely free on receipt of 10 cents in 

coin or stamps to pay for mailing. We 
will also sead you our liberal proposi- 
tion whereby you can secure other 
handsome premiums free by giving 
away several of these fobs to your 
neighbors. You are sure to be de- 
lighted with both fob and paper, 
sosend 10c at once while they last to 


FARM AND STOCK 


§ Box 310, St. Joseph, Missouri 


HONEY 


For sale. Amber, Buckwheat and No. 2 White 
Comb, at $2.75 poe case of 4% sections; in 25-case 
lots 5 percent discount. Nice, thick, well-ripened 
light amber (% being clover) at 8 cents per pound 
2 60-pound cans to case. Bees and Queens in 


season. 
Quirin-The-Queen-Breeder, 
Bellevue, Ohio 


Engravings ForSale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No donbt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is ary 
of our engravings that any one would like te 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


- CHICAGO, ILL 


Fob 5 inches long, shield 114 inches square 
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FASHION BOOK FREE! 


I want to send you my handsome new 
book showing hundreds of latest styles 
with illustrated lessons on cutting and 
dressmaking. I willagree to sell you all 
the patterns you want for five cts, each. 
They are the same patterns you have al- 
ways paid l0e & lie forat the 
stores, made by the same peo- 
ple,and correct in every detail. 


i DO IT. 


IT publish the FARMER’s 
CALL, a weekly paper for 
every member of the family, 
An especially interesting fea- 
ture each week are the chil- 
dren's letters; and theWoman’'s 
Department is unusually strong 
and instructive. Among the 
special features for Women 
folks, is its fashions in which I 
chose the Se patterns. Let me 
help you to save money 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Send me 25¢ and I will send you 
the Farmer’s Call every week 
(over 1000 pages) for one year and wil! send my big 
Fashion Book to you free. I also agree to sell you any 
pattern you want thereafter for Sc. I can sel! them for 
5 cts because | buy them by the thousand and don’t make 
any profit. I don't Want the profit. I want your sub 
scription to the FARMER’S CALL. You will save many 
times the cost of my offer in a year. WRITE TO-DAY! 


JOHN M. STAHL, Dept. QUINCY, ILL. 











iF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


“‘BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when = 





THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practicalentomology. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national authorities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological journal for 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a year. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Business Mer., 
DURHAM, N. H. 


Our New 


Headquarters 


We have moved our business from 
Redford to Lansing, and are now 
equipped to supply you with ‘*Root 
Quality’’ Gosds to the very best ad- 
vantage to you. We have a Complete 
Stock, and ours is the best shipping 
point in the State. Address your let- 
ters, and ship Beeswax to us here. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


Lansing, Michigan 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L PARENT, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-frames, 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great de al 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we expect to do it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 























“Forty Years 
Among the Bees’ 


By Dr. C. C. Miller 





One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 
World 


HIS book of over 340 pages tells we will mail you the book free as a 

just how Dr. Miller manages his premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 

apiaries to produce the most to have both the book and the Bee 
honey, which, inturn, brings the most Journal, if not already possessors of 
money. Dr, Miller has been them. 
“at it’’ some 45 years, and so 
is competent to tell others 
the best way to be success- 
ful with bees. In 1903 his 
crop of comb honey was 


As Dr. Miller gets a royalty 
on his book—so many cents 
on each copy sold—every 
bee-keeper who buys it is 
thus helping a little to repay 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is him for his effort to lead 
not located in the best honey- 
producing part of the United 
States, either—— Northwest- 
ern Illinois. 


others to success through his 
writings on bee-culture. 
. | As we have a good stock of 
these books on hand, we can 
The book is bound in substantial fill all orders by return mail. This 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- is the time of year to read up on bee- 
paid for only $1.00; or with keeping. Better send us your 
the American Bee Journal order at once for Dr. Miller’s 
one year for $1.50. (Or send book, and study it carefully 
us 4new subscriptions to the so as to make the mostof the 
Bee Journal—with $3.00-and  bee-season. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO.,?* “iitiGo uL” 




















Tennessee-Bred Queens 


All from extra-select mothers, Davis’ Best, and | the best money can buy 








3-band and Golden Italians bred 334 miles apart, Carniolans 5, Caucasians 
7 miles away 








“THRE E -BAND A AND GOL DEN ITAL AANS 











November Ist to July Ist 

















July 1st to Nov. Ist BREEDERS 
i/e6/2hi{e _12 | Straight Sband _ $10.00 
Untested __— $1.00 $5.00' $9.00 $ .75 $ 4.00 $7.0 SelectGolden 4.00 
Select Untested | 1.25| 6.50! 12.00 || 1.00] 5.00| 9.00 | Select 3-band 4.00 
Tested | 1.75, 9.00! 17.00 | 1.50; 8.00| 15.00 _ 
Select Tested | 2.50 13.50| 25.00 || 2.00 ) | 10.00 | 18.00 | Select Caucasian 5.00 


Caucasian, $1. 25 eac hy 6f or $7.6 00; RI for $12.00. 


Untested 


, Nuclei, without queens: l-frame, $2.50; 2-frame $3.50; 3-frame $4.50. 1 Full 
Colony, 8-frame $9.00. 
Select the queen wanted and add tothe above prices. 


—— NOTE : 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-bandand Golden depart- 
ment, and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for these should 
be sent direct to him. He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
pace has had charge of this department for years, and understands his business. N« 
vee-disease. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 




















Mention Bee Jourual when writing. 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 
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Now Ready 


The 97th edition of our catalog is now ready. If you 
have not received a copy and are ready to place an order 
for any supplies write for a copy. Our mailing list has 
over 400,000 names, </) time is required to get the entire edi- 
tion mailed. We e. a this so any one may understand 
why a catalog may nv. reach him early. 


The A BC of Bee Culture 








When we announced the completion of the new edition 
late in 1907 there was a good deal of satisfaction to notice 
the big bunch of orders on hand, although we did regret the 
unavoidable delay in getting the books to some customers 
who had waited patiently for months. Over two thousand 
copies of this edition have already been sent out. We be- 
lieve all urgent orders have been filled. We felt that the 
change of price to $1.50 postpaid might cause a little 
slackening in the demand. Not so, however, for in all our 
experience the orders never came faster. 


We have also of the English edition a half leather at 
$2.00 and full leather at $2.50, postpaid. 


GERMAN EniTion, A B C der Bienenzucht in paper cov- 
ers, $2.00. Cloth-bound at $2.50, postpaid, to any country. 


Frencn Epition, A B C de L’Apiculture, cloth-bound, 
at $2.00, postpaid, to any country. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


If you haven’t seen a late copy of Gleanings you can’t 
tell from any brief description how really magnificent it is. 
There are many valuable departments, and our subscribers 
just at this season of the year are telling how much they 
appreciate the paper. 





Each issue is very fully illustrated. The covers are 
done by the finest engravers in Chicago, and our writers 
are the best in the land. Besides dozens of writers of 
prominence whose names we can’t even mention for lack of 
space, we have such men as Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Associate Editor 
St. Nicholas; F. Dundas Todd, former Editor Photo-Bea- 
con; Allen Latham, Connecticut, etc. 


A trial of six months (12 numbers) costs 25c. If in 
addition to your own subscription you secure others for six 
months keep roc on each one for your trouble. A liberal 

cash commission to those who do canvassing for us. 


Gasoline Engines and Power 





Honey Extractors 


For large apiaries, or where the honey comes with a 
rush and labor is scarce, you should investigate our power 
machines. A circular of these will be sent on request. 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 











Bee-Supplies | 


If you want Bee-Supplies or Berry Boxes | 
quick, send to McCarty. Large Stock. 
Beeswax wanted. You oan use any first- 
class catalog to order from. 6Atf 





you in every way. 


us if ye 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, 
Mention 


7 ’ y , 
W. J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
40-page catalog free. 

BEE-SUPPLIES. Brimful of the latest 
make of hives, ete. Our 

supplies will please 
Prices are right. We can make 

‘rompt shipments as we carry a full line of I. 
toot Co.’s supplies in stock. Pon’t fail to write 
uu are in need of supplies. sAtf 


Montg. Co., Mo. 
when writing. 


15 
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pose of all this honey at once, as I 
more later on. 
would not have 
coming and which will deplete my bank ac- 
count to pay. for, as | would rather have 
yours.” —E 





make you smile every 
—honey you will be proud to set before 


bottli 
North. He 
is put up in new 
pound. 


Your honey can’t be beat.’ 


What E. D. TayLor, N.A., Mich. 

“Your honey certainly has 
They the finest flavor of any I ever 
Say 


tasted.’"—Mks. Z. SCHAAD, N. 
R., Mich. 

“Enclosed find check for $36, 
paying for last three cases of 
honey. I hope you won't dis- 
may want 
Had I known of it sooner, I 
ordered some that is now 


IOWA— i 


Center 


13th St., 


Fairbury 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

honey that will 
time you taste it 


. PEIRCE, 


If you want some 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


Bittenbender, 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. 
KANSAS-—S. C. Walker & Son, Smith 


MICHIGAN-L engst & Boonie, 127 South M. 

Saginaw, E. 
S. D. Buell, Union City. 

NEBRASKA—Collier 


MARSHFIELD BEE-GO0 


FRIEN 
to fill your orders for Sections. 
on hand. 
We make prompt shipments. 


Y_D BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
A large stock 
Also a Full Line of Bee-Supplies. 


Marshfield, Wis. 





—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
BOT A— Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
.. Harmony. 


Knoxville, 


Hollowell a 
—White -  Co., Blossom. 
FISCONSIN s. Hines Mercantile 
Co., a oe 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 


3ee-Supply Co., 


CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 








ir friends, or 
ng trade 


honey for your fancy | 
send your order to Jay | 
has the genuine article; it 
60-lb. cans at 84c per 
Sample free. 


JAY NORTH, North Adams, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


table 
Sample free. 
square or round. 


Mention 


1908 crop of White Clo- 
ver Honey, all extract- 
ed from capped combs. 
honey that will please. 

Put up in 60-lb. 
WARREN H. WINCH, Hopkinton, lowa 


Bee Journal 


Honey—nice, 
: —in 5-gal., 
$5.50 per can here. 


0000 


dle cans. 


A strictly fancy 
Price, 10 cts. 
cans either 


when writing. Mention Bee Journal when 





1908. 











Lbs. Clover and Basswood 

well-ripened 

round, bail-han- 
Sample free. 


Mathilde Candler, Cassville, Wis. 10,0: 
writing. 
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For Over 
Twenty-Five Years 


our make of goods have been 
acknowledged to be in the lead 
as regards Workmanship and 
Material. 

Our Air-Spaced Hive is a 
t most excellent winter hive, and 
convenient for summer man- 
agement as the single-walled. 
Same inside dimensions as reg- 
ular Dovetailed Hives; all in- 
side material interchangeable 
with Dovetailed Hives. 

We 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Fall and winter discounts:— 


manufacture a full line 


Sept., 7 per ct.; Oct., 6 perct:; 
Nov., 5 per ct.; Dec., 4per ct.; 
Jan., 3 per ct.; Feb., 2 per ct. 
Mar., l perct. Catalog free. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG., CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


‘ j 


it 


writing. 











Mention Bee Journal wher 








Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 











has been a fair 
prior to whi 


We thi 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21.—There 
trade in honey this month, 
time there was practically none. 








there is a little firmer tendency, but t! 
is no advance in prices. The No. 
fancy grades are bringing 13 to l4c, with 


anything below this of 1 cent to3 cents per 
pound less; this includes the amber and 
second grades. The best grades of white 
extracted range from 7 to 8c, with amber 6% 
to 7c; off flavors and low grades from 5 to 
6c. Beeswax is meeting with ready sale at 
30c when free from impurities. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co. 
CINCINNATI, Oct. 22.—The market on 
comb honey is more active,and there are 
— large lots moving. There will be no 
y prices, due to the fact that there is con- 
oH erable old honey left from last year. No. 
1 white comb honey is selling at l4c, or l5c 
in small lots. Dark or off grades are not 
selling at any price—there is practically no 
demand forthem. Amber honey is in good 
demand at 6% to 7c: white clover honey is 
selling at 8c in 60 1b. cans; water w hite sage, 
fancy, at 9c. Beeswax is in fair demand at 
We. 
The above 


are what we aré¢ 
selling at. H. 


quotations 
Cc. W. WEBER. 


KANSAS City, Oct. 22.-The market is 
pretty well supplied with comb honey; on 
account of the warm weather the demand 
has been light, But with the advent of cold 
weather we look for a much better demand 


The. receipts on extracted are very light; 
the demand good. We quote No. 1 wale 
comb honey, 24-section case, $3.00 to $2 5 
White extracted, Ay’, : amber, 7to7%c. Bees 
wax, 28c. C. C. CLEMONS & COMPANY. 
New YorK, Oct. 22.—The demand for 
comb honey is fair but not up to former 


Receipts are sufficient to meet the 
there is no overstock, however, 
prices are holding firm. We quote; 
white, 5c: No. 1 white, 13 to l4c; No. 
dark and amber, 10 to lle, ac 


years. 
demands: 
and 
Fancy 
2 white, 12c 











UAarlers tor “aT 


Honey Wanted 





lV 





{ $,J00y 





a . 
cinnati. 








cording te qual ty and style of package. 
Extracted ir rly good demand, but large 
supplies. “We q uote : California white sage 
8% to 9c: light amber, &c;: white clover, 8 to 
S4c; amber and dark, 6 1-2 to 7 Southern 
n barrels and half barrels, 60 to 75c a gallon 
according to quality. Bee swax dull and de 
clining 2 quote nominally 28 or 20¢ 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 
ZANESVILLI 


any change 
there s a Slightly improved demand for 
oney, though prices are alittle lower. No. 
to f at cy white comb should bring on ar- 
about 13c: anette. 2 1-2¢ No. 1 to 
comb sells to the retail grocery trade 
l6c. Clover ted in 5-gallon 
cans sells for 9 1-2 to 10c. Beeswax 
arriva 0 n x lige for 
merchandise. "PEIRCE. 


, OHIO, Oct. 22.—If 
] 7 


5 ¢ 


to axtres 


28c cash, o1 


EDMUND W. 


on 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23.—Honey has been 
arriving quite freely in the last 10 days, but 
owing to the quantity kept back by the pro 
ducers the markets are somewhat unset 
tled. Wequote: Fancy white comb honey, 
15 to l6c; No. 1 white, 14 to 15c; amber 13c. 
Fancy white extracted in 60-lb. cans, 8 to 9c; 
amber, 6 to 8c, according oO quality and 
flavor. Beeswax, 28c Wo. A. SELSER. 

DENVER, Oct. 24 
weather the 
proved somewhat. 


With the advent of cold 
demand for honey has im 
We quote No.1 white, 
per case, $3.15; No.1 light amber, $3.00; No. 
2, $2.85 per case of 24 sections. Strained and 
amber extracted, 6% to7 1-2c; light amber, 
71-2 to 844c: white, 8 1-2c. We pay 24c per Ib. 
for clean yellow beeswax delivered here. 
THE COLO. HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'N. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 22.—There seems to 
be a good demand for best grades of both 
comb and extracted honey. Prices are still 
irregular, but producers are offering fancy 
white comb at 12%c; No.1 white at l2c; and 
best extracted, in 5-gallon cans, at 7c. 
Almost no demand for amber grades. Bees- 
wax is steady at 28c spot cash. 
WALTER 5S. 


The demand for comb 
to be as brisk as was 
expecte d and, oWing to the exceedingly 
large crop, prices are very low. We ar¢ 
offering fancy and No. 1, from 15 to l6c; No. 
2, 14 We do not handle any darker grades. 
‘e is some demand for buckwheat honey 
in the East, and this would probably bring 
from 12 to 12%c. Extracted is quite firm; 
I lover in cans or barrels, 7%4c ina 
mz way—someé instances 8c; amber, 6to 
Bec Beeswax, 26c cash, or 28c in trade. 
THE GRIGGS Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, SOP 200% 


Standard Goods. AS ch for Clroeters. 
ALISO APIARY, El Toro, Orange Co., Calit. 


POUDER. 


TOLeEpDo, Oct. 23 
honey does not seem 


“a 
=| 








Fancy white clover Extracted. 
State how it is put up, and the 
price expected, delivered Cin- 







> 
, 
. 


, 


qd A10)Dt 


SIL 


CINCINNATI 


BER “amo” 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 





Books for Bee-Keepers 





Have you a good bee-bool Many 
bee-keepers do not hay And that is 
where they make a big mistak \ b 
paper cannot take the pla [ rd 
bee-book. The paper is p ng 
to read in connection with the l On 
another page we make some generous 
clubbing offers of bee-books with th 
American Bee Journal. Why not ordet 
a book when renewing your subscrip 
tion? You will find tl k ar } 
Journal a_ great combination You 
should have both of then 


Getting New Subscribers 
This should be a good time to get 


new subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. On another page we offer a 
number of premiums for such work. 


We hope that as many of our present 
readers as possible will help us to in- 
crease our subscription list. The more 
intelligent bee-keepers are, the better it 
will be for all interested in the busi- 
ness. And much of that intelligence is 
secured by reading. We will be pleased 
to send free sample copies on request. 
Shall we not be favored with a large 
increase of new subscriptions during 
the next 2 or 3 months? 
> 


Pays to Have a Bone Cutter. 


One f the greatest virt « f 
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Before buying your Comb Foundation or disposing of your Beeswax be | 
sure to get our prices on Wax and Foundation, or get our prices on Working 
Wax into Foundation. 

We are also in a position to quote you prices on Hives, Sections and all 
Other Supplies. We give Liberal Discounts during the months of November, 


December, January and February. Remember that 


Dadant's Foundation 


is the very best that money can buy. We always guarantee satisfaction in 











every way. + 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee (new edition), by mail, $1.20 
Send for our prices on Extracted White Clover and Amber Fall honey. 
| : : 
DADANT @ SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
‘S 














FENCE sizaz202 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength J 
Colled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 


$1 to $3 a pair. 
Registered 
Homing Pig- 


eons; Big Squab 
Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian Hares: 
Fancy experiment station; crosses in ali 
colors. Mail orders filled. 








HULBERT GLEN ELLYN, ILL, COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
= ee Mention Bee Journal when writing. Box 89 Winchester, Indiana. 
CAPONS bring the largest profits } at 
100 per cent more than other poul- 
try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Progressive poultrymen use Shi C 
PILLING Wio‘sets ippin “{ .ases 
ING SETS 
S Postpaid $2 00 per set with free instrac- por any number or “o of Sections, Seekeed. € 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- ese cases are made oO fine white bass- f 


wood and the workmanship is first class. 
Owing to the shortage of the honey crop 
last year, we have a good stock on hand and 
can make immediate shipment. 
Twelve-inch case with follower to hold 
24, or 8-inch case with follower to hold 12 


for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25c, Gape Worm Ertractor 25e 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 
G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. 








bee- -way sections, shipped when no size is : 

AND mentioned. All cases single-tier unless otherwise 
pea sod ordered, The double-tier case has many advan- / 
tages; lighter, stronger, shows more sections, is a 





handled and stored easier. Further particulars to 
When consigning, buying, 


those interested. 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. Honey: Packages 
199 South Water St. Chicago, III in Tin 


Standard packages for storing and shipping 
Bee Journal for 1907—40c. extracted honey. Less chance for leakage 























. or taint from wood; being square they econo- 
We still have on hand some complete mize on space. Five-gallon cans boxed two | 
vo.umes of the American Bee Journal for or one in a box, gallon cans 10, and halt-gal- Ee 
thi ; ; on cans to 1e€ DOX ive, one an a f 
1907, which we will mail for 40 cents gallon cans not boxed if desired. Prices on 
f 
each. The first half of that year the Bee application for any quantity. 
Journal was issued weekly, and the last sete your order for the number of Cases 
b4 an oney acKages wanted, and we Wl 
a —o bring Reged - guarantee prices and prompt shipment. 
cents! Surely this is a bargain for any Minnesota Bee Supply Company < 
new reader who has become a subscriber 152 Nicollet Island, Minneapolis, Minn, SSS 
this year. 








